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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
een 


HE Belgian affair is no nearer a solution. The French Govern- 
ment still insists that the contract for selling the Luxemburg 
Railway shall be carried out, and M. Frére-Orban refuses to con- 
cede more than a right of way over the line, to be exercised under 
strict Government supervision. [t is stated that he has been 
asked to remain a week longer in Paris, in order to study some 
further propositions ; but it is understood in Brussels that further 
concession is impossible, that the Premier's long stay in Paris is 
already irritating his supporters, and that M. de la Guerronivre is 
creating deep irritation by certain vapouring talk, the burden of 
which is, ‘‘ When the cataclysm comes will Belgium be French or 
German?” ‘The next intelligence, we believe, will be that M. 
Frére-Orban has returned, that nothing has been settled, and that 
the French Government will wait its opportunity. 











The Berlin Correspondence, usually very accurate, states that 
General Changarnier has offered his sword to Napoleon in the 
event of war. The offer will scarcely be accepted, for we are 
told one of the reasons which disincline Napoleon to a great 
struggle is his difficulty in finding a General. His choice is 
extremely limited ; for the Army, on this point, has an opinion, 
and will not put up with an inferior man, and of his best soldiers 
he has a latent distrust. Even Pelissier grew too strong for him, 
and he has among his Marshals scarcely one who might not, after 
a grand victory, be a rival. Changarnier would be the most 
dangerous of all. The Hohenzollern, on the other hand, could 
employ Mars himself without being the less safe upon his throne. 





The Italian Budget seems to us very bad. Count Cambray 
Digny only promises an equilibrium in 1875, that is, six years 
hence. ‘Till then he proposes to borrow on Church property, 
which is a very Micawberish style of finance, more especially as he 
wants that property to pay off some £30,000,000 of floating debt. 
The truth seems to be that the Count, able as he is, has been 
unable to resist the pressure upon him, or to carry out those radi- 
cal, harsh, oppressive reductions which are essential to Italian 
credit. Weall see how difficult it is to dismiss a clerk in England, 
but the Finance Minister in Italy has to dismiss whole bureaux, 
and ruin half the army before he can get things straight. Noone 
but the King could do this, and he is the main cause of the 


expenditure. 


The Duke of Argyll made an important statement on Monday. 
It has always been believed that the Council of India possessed a 
Veto on any expenditure ordered by the Secretary of State. ‘I'he 
Words of the Act of 1858 are, ‘‘ No grant or appropriation of Indian 
revenues shall be made without the concurrence of a majority of 
Votes in a meeting of Council.” ‘That would seem clear, but the 
Dake has consulted the law officers, and they say that the word 

grant” means gifts only, or at most, gifts and additions to salary, 
and that the word “ appropriation” means nothing at all, being a 
British constitutional phrase inapplicable to India. Hm? Of 
Cotirse the law officers’ opinion must be accepted ; but was absolute 
authority ever secured in such a roundabout fashion before ? Lord 
Salisbury, who very properly contends that the responsible 
Minister ought not to be fettered by an irresponsible Council, 





should move the addition of a declaratory clause to the Bill, 
stating that the order of the Secretary is in all cases to be obeyed. 


The Irish Church Bill got into Committee yesterday week, when 
Mr. Disraeli at once moved his amendment for the omission of the 
second clause, that is, for the disendowed Church to have leave 
still to remain under the discipline of the Queen’s Ecclesiastical 
Courts and under the supremacy of the Crown, and have its 
dignitaries appointed by the Government. He urged this on the 
plea, first, that it would be essential in order to maintain a true 
ecclesiastical union with the English Church; and next, on the 
still more remarkable plea, which we have discussed at length 
elsewhere, that true “ ecclesiastical equality ” between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Church in Ireland absolutely requires 
that either both or neither should have an external and, so to say, 
alien support, and as Irish Roman Catholics find such an external 
buttress in Rome, Irish Protestants should find it in England. 
This speech pressed the theory of the Queen's (/.c., we suppose 
Parliament's) supremacy over the discipline and doctrine of the 
Church both of England and Ireland to a point which has quite 
struck horror into the High Churchmen, and alienated them utterly 
from his standard,—Mr. Disraeli evidently considering this supre- 
macy as the most valuable of influynces. He ended in a highly 
rhetorical sentence, in which he exhorted Mr. Gladstone to carry 
his policy into effect completely by disestablishing the English 
Church also, ‘or at least to postpone our fate till there is one verdict 
of general ruin, and an entire dissolution of the bonds of society,” 
—a flight of imagination which was probably a form of suppressed 
gout, as it was immediately followed by a sharp attack, which 
kept Mr. Disraeli away from Monday's debate. The amendment 
was rejected by a majority of 123,—344 against 221. 


On Monday and Thursday the debate ran iuto detail,—in 
which Mr. Disraeli is not great, and though he was present on 
the latter night, he has not again spoken since inviting the speedier 
consummation of the universal ruin. The first division on Mon- 
day was upon the postponement of the date of disestablishment 
from January 1, 1871, to January 1, 1872, on which the ma- 
jority was 107. ‘There was then a sort of free skirmish on the 
motion that a clause as amended be added to the Bill, wherein 
the Conservatives generally maintained their right to set up as 
much detailed obstruction as they liked, and a Liberal (Sir H. 
Hoare) called them an obstructive and ‘ miserable” minority, 
which injured their feelings very deeply ; the division, however, that 
was taken,—as much upon that phrase as any other,—showing 
them in a minority of 111, whether miserable or not may be a 
question. Then Sir Roundell Palmer made a fight for the separate 
compensation of the ‘‘ permanent curates,” in which he reduced 
the minority as low as 98 (in & house of 562)—a result received 
by the Conservatives with quite pathetic joy,—2 minority of two 
less than 100 being, we suppose, at least two under the standard 
of miser y. 

Another “ permanent curate” division on Thursday brought 
down the majority (in a not very full house of 349) as low as 93, 
but on another amendment, proposed by Mr. Pim with a similar 
object, it rose again to 113. Another amendment by Mr. Charley 
as to the amount of compensation was rejected by a majority of 
115, and a motion to repor€ progress defeated by a majority of 113. 
Up to Thursday night the House had arrived at Clause 18,—by 
postponing, however, some half-dozen clauses,—so that some 12 
out of 63 clauses had been got through in three nights’ debate. 
The force applied must be a rapidly accelerating one, if three 
more weeks before Whitsuntide are to pass the bill through com- 
mittee, as is confidently hoped. Still, the resisting medium is 
always heaviest when it is first entered. 


There was an amusing scene in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. Mr. Gregory took up his parable for the Embankment 
site of the proposed new Courts of Justice, and was auswered by 
Sir Roundell Palmer, who pleaded for the Carey-Street site and 
the present Commissioners’ plan. ‘he Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer then found it too late for the little sensation he had in 
preparation for the House, since members were plodding off to 
dinner, so he reserved himself while various benighted men discussed 
the matter in absolute ignorance of the ambuscade Mr. Lowe 
had prepared for them; then rising at the critical moment when 
the IIouse began to refill, he fell upon the Commissioners and Sir 
Roundell Palmer with a terrible onslaught, slashed out right and 
left on behalf of the British taxpayer (of this year), entreated 
the House to refuse its assent to the plaus of the Commissioners, 
asserted that in the opinion of the Commissioners ‘all mankind 
are made for the benefit of legal gentlemen,”—in a word, utterly 
forbade the proposals of the Commission. Ife was not much, if at 
all, more favourable to the advocates of the Embankment site, and 
ended by proposing to take the whole affair away from the Commis- 
sioners into the hands of the Government, and to appropriate 
Howard Street (running between Arundel Street and Surrey 
Street), buy and build there for not more than £1,600,000 in all, 
and take Inigo Jones’s design for the palace of Charles I. for the 
river frontage. The building would not be open to the Strand, and 
so it would not be necessary to purchase any very extensive frontage. 
Mr. Lowe made very merry over the Commissioners’ ‘frenzy for 
concentration,” and in fact, threw a wet blanket over almost all 
the proposals of Committees and Commissions for ten years 
past. The Commissioners had conspired, he said, to build 
them anew Tower of Babel, but he was about to confound their 
designs. 


It appears that Timour’s Library has not, after all, been dis- 
covered in the India House. The officials themselves were deceived 
by statements made, as they believed, in good faith, by a compe- 
tent Arabic scholar, who reported that at least twenty of the 
volumes bore the seal of the great conqueror, and must have 
belonged to his library, a statement which was in some sense borne 
out by a large offer from a Mohammedan gentleman for a few of 
the manuscripts. The manuscripts, however, have now been 
submitted to the learned Professor Ameuney, whose report 
settles the question. They were part of the library at Beeja- 
poor, and fell to us on the lapse of the Sattara State. They 
consist of 490 volumes, of which 25 are in Persian, and the rest 
in Arabic, 20 being poetry, 70 history, and most of the rest 
theology. Several of them are authors’ copies of old Mohamme- 
dan works, the oldest bearing date 1133, and one, the ZYalwih of 
Taftazani, dated 1356, is believed to be the author's manuscript. 
They are a valuable addition to the great India-Office Library, 
but of far less interest than was believed. Such is, we under- 
stand, the result of the researches hitherto made. 








Mr. William Shipman, formerly manager of the Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank, has been sent to prison for twelve months by 
the Commissioner in Bankruptcy. It appears the Bank had a 
customer, Mr. M‘Kim, a broker, who was engaged in hazardous 
Stock Exchange speculations. With M’Kim Shipman engaged in 
secret partnership, and lent him £90,000 of the bank money, tak- 
ing in return securities without sufficient margin. The total 
result was a loss of £32,000 to the bank, owing, said the Commis- 
sioner, to this partnership and the bankrupt’s neglect of duty. It 
came out on the trial that the system of the bank was for the 
directors to look at the amount of loans, but leave the manager to 
see that the securities were sufficient, a delightful system, which 
would ruin any tradesman who adopted it in a year. He would 
look to the payments for himself, but take a servant's word as to 
the receipts in return. 


Lord Houghton on Friday week ‘‘ ventilated ” a very important 
subject in the Lords. He wishes, in presence of the rapid growth 
of pauperism, that Government should aid emigration to the 
colonies, or at all events should appoint a Commission to inquire 
into the subject. His speech was an able résumé of the well- 
known facts that while labour is redundant here, there are countries 
where it is scarce; but he failed to anticipate the crushing 
objections instantly made to the scheme; such as those of Lord 
Granville, who asked how aid could be granted to English 
emigrants and refused to Irish, whose friends now paid for them, 
but who would clutch at any Government money; or how the 
Colonies were to be induced to take paupers of whom we want to 
be rid? or that of Lord Carnarvon, that labour in England was 
rather locally congested than redundant? or that of Lord Grey, 
that if Australia wanted labour, Australia would aid emigration 
much more effectually than we could? The truth is, this scheme of 





aided emigration for paupers is like transportation, an effort to be | 


rid at others’ cost of our own responsibilities. We must extinguish 
pauperism, not export paupers, and the way to do it is to establish 


Re | 
compulsory education throughout the kingdom. Till the people 
know something, they will neither emigrate nor save. 


In the course of the debate Lord Overstone made a hard little 
speech, the effect of which we think he scarcely perceived, 
Britain, he said, was accumulating capital at the rate of 
£150,000,000 a year, all wages were rising, and granting distresg 
it was either local or caused by the folly of the Legislature in 
allowing Limited Liability Companies to do the work of capi- 
talists. Supposing all that to be true, which we should deny, 
itis also true that pauperism is increasing. Consequently, the 
rich are becoming richer and the poor poorer, and the deduction 
would be that laws regulating the accumulation, and particularly 
the descent, of wealth are urgently required. Does Lord Over. 
stone wish for them ? 





S. Figuerola, Spanish Chancellor of the Exchequer, hag 
opened a loan for £10,000,000, and has therefore brought 
forward a budget which, as reported by Reuter, is hope- 
lessly unintelligible. No hint even is given of the expenditure, 
and the revenue is estimated at £21,000,000, which in the 
face of Mr. Lytton’s figures is simply ridiculous. It.was made up 
to £21,000,000 in 1868 by a juggle about the land sales, which 
cost 75 per cent. of all they brought in; by the Cuban revenne, 
which is gone; and by the monopolies of salt and tobacco, which 
are so nearly gone that they are to be abolished in January, 1870, 
He further states, always according to Reuter, that the floating 
debt is never to exceed £6,000,000, a bold promise, when it exceeds 
that now, when Cuba is in full insurrection, when the Cortes hag 
just voted a marine conscription, and when a Spanish captain of a 
war ship has actually seized an American vessel in British waters 
at Nassau. ‘That man must have a real genius for scrapes. 
Nothing less could have enabled him to bring America and 
England on Serrano’s shoulders at once. 


The ironworkers of Belgium have struck again, have tried to 
coerce substitutes, and have resisted the troops. Order seems to 
have been restored at the point of the bayonet in no less than four 
places. It is to be noted that we never hear the men’s side of 
these ¢émeutes, which are annual, and which, as we suspect, but do 
not accurately know, are in themselves breaches of law, and are, 
therefore, put down by force at once. ‘That is always the result 
of laws against combination. The workmen, knowing that their 
position as strikers is in itself illegal, think they may as well go a 
step further, and be illegal to some purpose, by forbidding those who 
are willing to work, and thus come at once into collision with the 
police and the soldiery. 


What have Mr. Austin Bruce and Mr. Childers done that there 
seems to be such a dead set upon them by Tory and also some 
‘* Liberal” papers? This week again it has been continued. First, 
there was the imputation that Mr. Austin Bruce had set free Sir 
Eardley Eardley (the bigamist) some six months before the ex- 
piration of his sentence simply because this disreputable young 
baronet is a relation of Mr. Childers’s, who was supposed, of 
course, to have made direct or indirect intercession for him. Mr. 
Bruce explained on Tuesday night that Sir Eardley Eardley’s 
release had been ordered by Mr. Gathorne Hardy before leaving 
office, on medical evidence of severe bronchitis with threatenings 
of consumption, and after a severe attack of angina pectoris, and 
that Mr. Childers had never, either directly or indirectly, made 
any sort of application on his behalf. 


Then on Thursday night Sir G. Jenkinson, who asks as many, 
and usually as wise, questions in the House of Commons as a 
gossiping old lady in a Cheltenham pump-room, insisted on 
Mr. Bruce’s accounting for all the cases in which he had 
advised the Queen to remit a capital sentence since enter- 
ing on office. Mr. Bruce,—quite needlessly,—did so, and 
showed that out of eleven capital sentences (excluding cases 
of infanticide, which are never now punished by death) since 
he entered office, he had reprieved five,—two almost certainly 
innocent, as the Judge himself believed, one insane, and the other 
two recommended by the Judge as proper objects for a commuta- 
tion of sentence. ‘Thereout nobody sucked any even small 
advantage, and the Tory papers are reduced to execrating Mr. 
Bruce for not respiting Sheward. If it had been mercy to com- 
mute his sentence to imprisonment for life, we should have 
thought it not unreasonable, as he was at least purely self-cou- 
victed and condemned. But we doubt whether it would have 
| been mercy,—and the frightfully cold-blooded detail of the crime, 
| — which to some morbid imaginations »‘yht be infectious,—seemed 
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to‘render it more than usually desirable not to connect the 
conception of leniency of any kind with it. . 


Wednesday’s debate on the Bill repealing the prohibition to 
marry a deceased wife's sister was chiefly remarkable for a fine 
speech of Mr. Bright's in its favour, and the very large majority 
(99 in a House of only 387,—243 voting for the Bill and 144 
against it), which affirmed its principle. Mr. Bright insisted 
that he had never heard an argument against the Bill, that the ob- 
jection toit, like that to the admission of Jews to Parliament, was a 
mere objection of sentiment, to which it was hardly possible to give 
an answer. The prohibition was not suppurted by present facts, 
but by prophecies of future ills. ‘The objection to the 
marriage was not nearly so tangible as that to the marriage 
of first cousins, which the English law permits. He asked if 
social feeling were really against these marriages, whether a man 
who went to another country to marry his wife’s sister and then 
returned with his wife to England was regarded by his neigh- 
‘bours as a profligate man? ‘‘He durst say that the honourable 
Member for the University of Cambridge [Mr. Beresford Hope, 
who had depounced the Bill with his usual grotesque severity] 
had such a man for his bosom friend.” No one would ever ven- 
ture to call the children of such marriages bastards. ‘The Society 
of Friends did not condemn such marriages, or regard them as 
breaches of their Church discipline. Men of the middie-class 
were not deterred by the law, for they could marry abroad and 
yet retain a respectable social position on their return to England ; 
but the poor, to whom the marriage seemed often the most natural 
in the world, could not afford this, and were obliged either to give 
up the design of making the mother’s sister the stepmother to 
their children, or to ignore the marriage contract altogether, 
which could of course have none but evil results. He should vote 
for the personal liberty of the men and women of this country in 
the chief concern of their lives as against a law which had no 
pretence of foundation in nature, or of sanction from revelation. 
The Solicitor-General, Mr. Coleridge, was the only distinguished 
Liberal who opposed the Bill, but his speech was feeble. 


The Italian Government has been very unlucky. On Sun- 
day, 11th April, 1869, Pius IX. celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his first mass, which he said at the age of 26. At 
the next drawing of the lottery at Florence, the numbers 11, 69, 
9, 50 all turned out to be prizes, and as Italians are always 
thinking what numbers are of good omen, a great many people 
(hundreds, some say) had played on these numbers, and some on all 
of them, and great fortunes were won by the poorest of the poor. 
The Italians explain this extraordinary event by saying that Pio 
Nono has the evil eye, and that this evil eye brought bad luck on 
the Italian Government, by turning the wheel so as to give out 
prizes for all the numbers connected with his anniversary. But the 
evil eye was exercised, if at all, not so much on the Government, 
who lose at first, as on the people, who gain at first, or perhaps 
on both. The strange chance cannot but give an enormous stimulus 
to the rage for lotteries, and teach both government and people to 
rely on this worst of all honest means of gain. 


Herr Twesten, on April 16, brought forward a motion in the 
North-German Parliament in favour of replacing the Chancellor, 
who, as Vice-President of all the Committees of the Bundesrath 
or Executive Council, and depositary of Prussia’s seventeen votes, 
is virtually under the President-King sole Minister of the Con- 
federation, by a responsible Cabinet. Count von Bismarck 
resisted the motion in a most remarkable speech, which we have 
analyzed elsewhere, but it was carried by a vote of 111 to 100. 
Before the vote was put, however, Herr T'westen made an effort 
to explain away some of the inevitable consequences of his mea- 
sure, and since it has been taken, the Premier's journal informs us 
that, the majority being so small, no action will be taken. ‘The 
Constitution being based upon treaties, it is a little difficult to see 
how it can be revised by a body which those treaties created, and 
at all events it is certain that no serious change will be made till 
the Prussian Premier is ready. 


Lord Lyttelton, on Thursday, endeavoured to give form and 
shape to the vague idea that “ more Bishop” would be good for 
the Charch of England. He proposed to enable the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to frame schemes for new Sees to be sanctioned by 
the Queen in Council. Each new bishop was to rise in his turn to 
the Honse of Lords, and to receive £2,500 year, obtained by 





Voluntary contributions. ‘The Peers did not like the notion of 
“subscription bishops,” and the Bench generally rather snubbed the | 
Bill, perhaps under the notion that if cheap bishoprics succeeded, | 


‘all bishopries might be cheapened. Lord Granville, in his gentlest 
manner, offered what he called a “ practical suggestion ” to Lord 


Lyttelton, which was, to talk it over with the Bench and himself 
before he took a division ; but Lord Lyttelton held on, and was 
beaten by 43 to 20. Cornwall does want a bishop, and London 
a coadjutor, but an indefinite quantity of bishop would never do. 
No faith could survive fifty or sixty pastorals a year. 


Sheward, the Norwich murderer, was executed on Tuesday. He 
made a full confession, stating that he quarrelled with his wife 
about a money matter, and ‘‘ ran a razor into her throat,” and then 
during the following eight days cut up her body, disposing of it all 
over Norwich. During the whole time he went home and slept 
quietly every night, an astounding proof of callousness in a man 
who eighteen years afterwards felt remorse keenly enough to induce 
him to confess. Would he have felt such remorse had death been 
as nearly accidental as he implies ? 


The Poor Law Board wants Clerkenwell to join Holborn and 
St. Luke's, so as to bring down expenses all over the new Union. 
Clerkenwell won't ; and on Wednesday the guardians waited on 
Mr. Goschen to say so. They wanted to be left alone; talked 
about ‘local self-government,” and “centralization,” and ‘the 
love of the parish where they were born,” and all the rest of it, 
their meaning being that they wanted the control of their own 
expenditure. Mr. Groschen told the guardians quietly that they 
must obey orders, ‘‘ pauperism was increasing at the rate of 15 
per cent. in three years,”—a frightful statement,—that a Union 
governed itself just as much as a parish; that there must be 
reform; and that he intended, while he held his office, to secure 
more economy. The guardians did not like it at all, but it is 
rather more than possible the ratepayers may. At all events, 
Clerkenwell, in its own despite, will have to save its money. 


The New York Tribune of the 7th April is rather menacing in 
its line towards England. It points out calmly that the masses of 
the English people always sympathized with the North, and not 
with their rulers,—that in spite of this their rulers did a great 
wrong to the United States in acknowledging the belligerency of 
the South,—that the masses of the English people regret this, and 
wish to make some reparation. It then remarks that such a 
reparation is now in our power. We can give them British 
America, and if we do, why then no doubt America will accept 
the magnificent compensation and forget all our past shortcomings 
for the future. If not, why then is it hinted we may be tormented 
with all sorts of evils,—a terrible strife in Ireland, and a hopeless 
war in Canada. General Grant’s words, that ‘ unsettled ques- 
tions have no pity for the repose of nations,” are menacingly quoted, 
and the general drift of the article is simply this,—that America 
will love the English masses very much if our people will expiate 
the blunders of their rulers by allowing a great section of 
our people to be made United States’ citizens against their will, 
but if not, the Americans will thrash the English masses very 
thoroughly. The New York Tribune ought to have learned before 
this that threatening never answers with either Englishmen or 
Americans. No war would be more popular in this country than 
a purely defensive war against such a gross attempt at plunder as 
that. para 

Is Jecker in Tunis, or where is he ?_ The Imperial Government 
has sent the following communiqué to the Paris papers :—* Several 
journals announce that a convention was signed on the 18th inst., 
between the Government of Tunis, and a large bankiug-house of 
Paris, for the conversion of the Tunisian debts. It was added 
that the carrying-out of this convention had been placed under the 
collective protection of France, England, and Italy. The French 
Government has not received, up to the present, any official noti- 
fication of this arrangement, and has not been able consequently, 
as far as it is concerned, to accept any engagement in reference to 
the matter in question.” What can it all mean, or what can Lord 
Clarendon have to do with the Bey’s debts ? 


The University of Edinburgh conferred on Wednesday the 
degree of LL.D. on Mr. Matthew Arnold, so that England has 
now once more a Dr. Arnold,—in genius as unlike his father as 
in some features of character he is like him. The great poetical 
critic and critical poet of his age,—sharing all its doubts, its 
tastes, its yearnings,—there is yet in Mr. Matthew Arnold a 
severity and almost austerity of didactic purpose which links him 
with the great teacher of the previous generation, without sepa- 
rating him in any sense from our own. 


Consols were on Friday evening 93 to 93 }. 
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COUNT VON BISMARCK’S LAST SPEECH. 


HE debate of the 16th inst. in the North German Par- 
liament is one of the most important which has yet 
occurred in that body. It revealed at once the growing im- 
patience of the German Liberals at the slowness with which 
their double movement towards unity and towards liberty 
seems to advance, and the views with which Count Bismarck 
regards that movement, his own position, and the future con- 
stitutional life of the German “Nation.” The words of Herr 
Twesten’s motion give little idea of the change he intended 
to suggest. He proposed in form that there should be a 
responsible Ministry for the Confederation; but he saw, and 
the House saw, and, above all, the Chancellor saw, that his pro- 
posal would, if accepted, transmute the existing Federal 
organization into a single powerful and constitutional State. 
Supposing the proposal accepted and acted on, the existing 
Constitution, still only two years old, would fall to pieces, or 
rather be so radically modified as to be irrecognizable. Under 
that Constitution the President-King is chief of the Executive ; 
the Bundesrath, or “‘ Council” of Ambassadors, has a real 
authority, executing as it does the Treaties on which the 
Constitution rests; and the Lower House exercises certain 
limited powers, the greatest being that of providing revenue. 
With a responsible Ministry, the House would nominate the 
actual President, the President-King becoming a mere standard- 
bearer; the Council would be powerless, and the Assembly 
would claim a full control over every department of the 
Administration. In a few months, perhaps a few weeks, the 
German Parliament would reduce the particular Parlia- 
ments, including that of Prussia, to nullities, and North 
Germany would become a single homogeneous and thoroughly 
united State. Count Munster, the Hanoverian, a strong 
monarchist, and once a strong “ particularist,” or, as Ameri- 
cans say, defender of State Sovereignty, strongly urged this 
view, and approved it; and it was to this, rather than the mere 
words of the motion, that Count von Bismarck, in an eloquent 
speech of nearly an hour, addressed himself in reply. 

In words which could hardly have been stronger without 
becoming weak, he denied the charge of forgetting, or neg- 
lecting, or despising the great task which lay before him and 
the Chamber, the unification of Germany. “Do not think,” 
he said, “ that I am a particularist, or that I would use the 
Confederation for any purpose save that of securing the 
fullest and most perfect development of German power and 
prosperity...... I am marching to your end, though by a 
different road.” Their yoad was the logical one, his the road 
which he had discerned through his careful study of the 
Germanic people. Their specialty, like that of the English, 
of the Americans, of all Teutonic peoples, was capacity for 
limited as well as for extended patriotism, for patriotism 
towards the village, the town, the State, the party, or even 
the “department.” Germans are “ comfortable only in 
small districts,” and the essential for the statesman who 
would found a Teutonic Empire is to impair that 
comfort only to the degree indispensable for State 
strength and development. In North Germany one might 
go far towards unity, but in South Germany local feeling 
was still so strong that men who, in its defence, would call 
in the foreigner “are not stamped and branded as traitors to 
their country,” but used, treated with, consulted, invoked 
for aid in the elections. Every rush towards unity deepens 
this sentiment, or, to put its political effect in a phrase, 
“deepens and broadens the Main.” The Southerner is asking 
to be received into a Confederation indulgent towards his par- 
ticular notions, but the Liberals, by insisting on premature unity, 
shut the door in his face. Let us, says the Count, give the Con- 
federation time, and it will do the work which in principle it does 
already,—abolish the true evils of localism, ‘‘ weakness abroad, 
discord at home, and obstacles in the way of traffic,” and we 
“shall all work harmoniously together to a positive end, 
which, when once attained, will be acceptable to the Germanic 
nation.” That end, it is clear, in Count von Bismarck’s 
opinion, is not yet attained. It is a unity of Germany he 
seeks, of some kind, but it is through the attraction, not the 
compulsion, of the Southern States. And this attraction 


he seeks to create by respecting localism, by strengthening 
rather than weakening those municipal privileges which he says 
he is trying not unsuccessfully to introduce even into Prussia. 
Of course, the German statesman may be speaking diploma- 
tically, but his speech has a ring of conviction about it, and 





sian fanaticism; that to secure unity, hearty, cordial, work- 
ing unity, he may let the Empire be German, not merge it 
finally in Prussia, may consent to let men walk about without 
setting sentries in spiked helmets to see that they kept the 
path, and did not tread on the grass or pluck the flowers, 

But this Germany of the future, if it is formed, what is it 
to be like,—England or France? The Count spoke out upon 
this subject with a force which shows that he has really 
thought out many of the elements of his problem, and is 
prepared when the time arrives with an original solution. 
His view of a strong and yet free government is neither 
the English nor the American. He dreams of a monarchy 
in which the conduct of affairs shall be entrusted to a 
Minister, a responsible Minister,—he repeated that word 
many times,—who, and who alone, shall be responsible 
to Parliament. He denounced the institution of a Cabinet 
in its English form, or “Collegium of Ministers,” with 
unequivocal disgust, as one which compelled the real 
master to waste himself in persuading colleagues, who, after 
all, ‘take a decision on a sort of pitch-and-toss principle ; or 
else some one, not necessarily the wisest, at last declares that 
it must be so and not otherwise, and so the matter is 
settled.” The “abler those who discuss, the more protracted 
is the discussion.’”” A “collegial ministerial constitution is 
an error from which every state,” he thought, should free 
itself. ‘The man who has once been a Minister no longer 
shrinks from the idea of responsibility, but he fears the diffi- 
culty of convincing seven persons that what he desires is right 
and seasonable.” “ Zhat is less easy than to govern a State.” 
To convince a man is the most arduous of tasks, though you 
may outtalk him; and for me, thundered the Chancellor, 
with not unbecoming haughtiness, “rely on this,—when this 
House gives me a colleague, it gives me a successor.” 

It is a strange outburst that, and worth studying, even if 
Count von Bismarck were not, as he is, the leading figure in 
Central Europe. If we do not misunderstand the thoughts 
which we have summarized, the Prussian Premier seeks a 
form of administration which should reconcile Parliamentary 
Government, the life of modern free states, with individual 
genius,—which should allow the nation to rule, yet give the 
strong man scope,—and he finds it in the system which we 
might name, from its first exponent, rather than himself, 
Cavourism, the government of an individual eleeted by Parlia- 
ment and not by the masses, removable by a vote, but wielding 
almost royal authority, the other Ministers being but highly- 
placed and trusted subordinates, whom, if Parliament dislikes 
them, he can can remove, without himself resigning power- 
That isasystem not yet tried in Europe, though an approach to it 
has been witnessed of late in England, four successive Ministers, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone, 
having for widely different reasons and in widely different ways 
exercised a distinct mastery in their Cabinets. The scheme 
has never been, however, formulized, and is subject to at least 
two great drawbacks. It requires a constant succession of 
first-rate men, not always to be obtained, and it introduces 
some of the evils of personal government, especially the 
master evil of all, which we now see in France, the closing- 
up of careers to the men who will not be mere subordi- 
nates. This evil is modified in Prussia by the power of the 
King and by the newness of the government, which retains 
the great men of another period; but it began to develop 
itself even under Cavour, and reaches its full height in 
France, where, except M. Rouher, the Emperor has not a 
man with the capacity to comprehend his own ideas. It is, 
however, a form well suited for exceptional eras, when much 
must be done that cannot be previously discussed,—when the 
will of the individual, however ill-advised, will effect more 
than that of an assembly, however competent,—when, above 
all, an individual really represents, as Cavour represented, the 
mind of an entire people. It is a compromise between free 
government and Cesarism, of which the world, we suspect, 
will, as time goes on, hear more. 





MR. DISRAELI’S PAPAL “ ESTABLISHMENT.” 


\ R. DISRAELI is an instructive speaker, if only for the 
L exquisite precision with which he usually manages to 
invert the truth. Nothing was ever more complete in this 
way than his speech of yesterday week, asserting the universal 
establishment of Roman Catholicism in every country which 
acknowledges the Pope :—nothing was ever more astonishing 
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and melancholy than the eagerness with which some of the 
more thoughtful and intelligent opponents of the Irish Church 
Bill have seized upon that announcement as if it contained the 
essential results of the deepest historical study and the acutest 
philosophical reflection. The Uittérateur who once declared 
that Charles I. was “‘ the holocaust of direct taxation” has, as 
we are not surprised to see, developed into the statesman who 
thinks it the essence of the advantages of an Established 
Church that its formal head should be an independent 
political potentate,—whether foreign or national being im- 
material. ‘I ask those honourable members” “ who profess 
the Roman Catholic religion,” said Mr. Disraeli, appealing to 
the Catholics, “ to permit the Queen to be still the head of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Why should they refuse to their 
countrymen the undoubted advantage which they admit they 
derive from their Church being established under the supreme 
will of a Sovereign Pontiff? I have shown that it is the supre- 
macy of the Queen that is to be destroyed by the second clause of 
this Bill,—a supremacy which exists alike in the case of both 
religions, and which will be exercised in both cases according to 
the view of their respective supreme heads, in order to secure 
purity of doctrine, decorum of worship, salutary discipline, 
and wise government in their respective Churches. I main- 
tain that so long as His Holiness the Pope possesses Rome,— 
and I am bound to say that [ see no prospect of his losing 
that capital which he has so long possessed,—the Roman 
Catholic religion, in whatever country it may be found, is an 
established religion. ..... Therefore, unless you accede to 
the suggestion I proceed to make, the first step you will take 
under your new system of enforcing the establishment of 
ecclesiastical equality will be to place the disestablished 
Protestant Church of Ireland in rivalry with the established 
Church of Rome.” In one sense we agree with this. The 
Irish Establishment ts too like the Papal power in Ireland, yet 
only because the Irish Establishment is a spurious establish- 
ment. But so far as this remarkable passage professes to ex- 
pound the theory of all national establishments, we should have 
laughed at it, and let it pass, had it come exclusively from the 
one brilliant political sophist of our age. No one would have 
thought anything more of it than of a new tour de force by 
a political Léotard. But when we find a sound Protestant 
historian like Professor Brewer committing himself to un- 
qualified approval of this remarkable rationale of establish- 
ments, and that in the very same letter in which he lays 
down and expounds a precisely opposite principle as lying at 
the root of all at least that is good and salutary in religious 
establishments, it is impossible not to comment briefly on the 
extraordinary character of the fantastic illusion which Mr. 
Disraeli’s political necromancy has imposed upon the mind of 
some of his most acute followers. 

Now, what is the secret of the Papal ecclesiastical power, 
and how does it differ from that of a true national estab- 
lishment? We believe it will be found that it is the 
very antithesis of that power in principle and modus ope- 
randit. The real value of establishments, as we have 
always maintained, and as we are happy to find Professor 
Brewer encourages us in maintaining, is that “ while in a dis- 
established religious society the law, or the supreme authority, 
is only concerned that the members of it shall abide by and 
observe the contract they have formed among themselves,—and 
with the formation and modification of that contract the law 
has no concern,—in the case of an established church the 
supreme authority of the nation is one of the contracting 
parties, not for the benefit of that society alone but 
of the nation also ;—and therefore both as party concerned, 
and as guardian and representative of the rights involved in 
that contract, it preserves the rights and privileges of both.” 
Nothing could be more accurately defined, and no language 
eould more explicitly show that the value and blessings of an 
establishment are really confined to the cases where it is truly 
national, where the nation is one of the contracting parties, and 
where the narrower ecclesiastical tendencies within a Church 
are overruled by larger considerations of national and political 
equity. On the other hand, no language could more precisely 
show how absolutely opposed to the principle of a national estab- 
lishment is the secret of the Papal power; and yet Professor 
Brewer asserts that ‘“ with the exception of Mr. Disraeli no one 

8 yet shown that he understood the nature and bearings of 
this great constitutional principle ” [namely, the supremacy of 
the Crown]. Yet Mr. Disraeli shows that he understands it by 
identifying the influence exercised by the Crown on behalf of 
the nation, with the influence exercised by the Pope on behalf 
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and national influences, that its one traditional policy is to 
repress and counteract them. In a national establishment 
dogmatic zeal is tempered by the spirit of administrative 
impartiality and secular justice; in the Papal Church that 
zeal is stimulated by the esprit de corps of a sacerdotal order 
and the long traditions of ecclesiastical ambition. In a 
national establishment, local customs and the genius of special 
races exert a predominant influence over both rites and creeds, 
enlarging liberty in some directions, narrowing it perhaps 
in others, but in all accommodating both creed and worship 
to the mass of the worshippers. In the Papal Church the 
very key of the system consists in the compensation of such 
local influences by opposite local influences equally powerful 
and of an opposite tendency, in the consequently cosmopolitan 
character of the ruling influence, in the careful repudiation by 
the central power of all local principles which might suit one 
spot and would be ruinous in another, in a word, in the jealous 
independence of all influences except those which tend to 
dogmatic unity and cohesion. The absolute antagonism 
between the principle of national Churches and of the Papal 
Church is most powerfully put in one of Father Newman's 
“Lectures on Anglican Difficulties,”’—that, namely, on Branch 
Ohurches. Who that has ever read it does not remember that 
remarkable passage in which the greatest of the modern 
converts to Rome describes the antithesis between the national 
power which supports ‘‘ Branch Churches’ and the intangible 
ecclesiastical power of Rome ?— 

“ How different is the bearing of the temporal power! Its prompti- 
tude, decisiveness, keenness, and force are well represented in the military 
array which is its instrument. Punctual in its movements, precise in its 
operations, imposing in its equipments, with its spirits high, and its step 
firm, with its haughty clarion and its black artillery, behold, the mighty 
world is gone forth to war, with what? With an unknown some- 
thing, which it feels, but cannot see; which flits around it, which flaps 
against its cheek, with the air, with the wind. It charges, and it slashes, 
and it fires its volleys, and it bayonets, and it is mocked by a foe who 
dwells in another sphere, and is far beyond the force of its analysis or 
the capacities of its calculus. The air gives way, and it returns again ; 
it exerts a gentle but constant pressure on every side ; moreover, it is of 
vital necessity to the very power which is attacking it. Whom have you 
gone out against ? A few old mon, with red hats and stockings, or a hun- 
dred pale students, with eyes on the ground and beads in their girdle , 
they are as stubble; destroy them ;—then there will be other old men 
and other pale students instead of them. But we will direct our rage 
against one; he flees ; what is to be done with him? Cast him out upon 
the wide world? But nothing can go on without him. Then bring him 
back: but he will give us no guarantee for the future. Then leave him 
alone ; his power is gone, he is at an end, or he will take a new course 
of himself: he will take part with the world. Meanwhile, the multitude 
of influences all over the great Catholic body rise up all around, and 
hide heaven and earth from the eyes of the spectators of the combat ; 
and unreal judgments are hazarded, and rash predictions, till the mist 
clears away, and then the old man is found in his own place, as before, 
saying Mass over the tomb of the Apostles.” 


Professor Brewer, had he drawn the same picture, would have 
drawn it doubtless with very different lights and shadows, and 
yet he could scarcely deny its wonderful force and historical 
verisimilitude. And yet he tells us that Mr. Disraeli, who 
assimilates the power behind a true National Church to the 
power behind the Papal Church, instead of placing them in 
the sharpest antithesis, is the only politician of his time who 
understands the subject ; and honestly, we do not doubt, but 
with an almost childish passion of prejudice, he describes the 
Ministerialists who see nothing in Mr. Disraeli’s view, and 
much in Mr. Gladstone’s, as “advocates of freedom selling 
themselves and their constituents as slaves to ministerial 
supremacy.” Why, Mr. Brewer’s own letter will afford any 
thoughtful person among the Ministerialists ample reason for 
voting as he does, if only he will separate Mr. Brewer’s sound 
history and philosophy from his perfectly inconsistent 
panegyric on Mr. Disraeli. 

The truth of this matter seems to us to be that a nation 
which, as a nation, heartily rejects Roman Catholicism, may 
and does gain a very powerful bulwark against it by calling in 
the political power,—a power which represents a vast number 
of people besides those who are likely to be active 
members of any one Church, and which cannot but have a 
far stronger sense of political impartiality and equity 
than any purely ecclesiastical body,—and asking this power 
to be a party to the contract on which the Church of 
the nation shall be built. By that step you doubtless lose in 
zeal, you run the risk of alienating religious movements of 
peculiar fervour (like that of the Wesleyans), you chill parties, 
you discourage cults; but you gain in breadth of purpose, in 
manliness, in courage, in all those political virtues which are 


| so rarely found flourishing in their highest form in religious 


ofa purely ecclesiastical body, which is so jealous of all secular | bodies, and never in mere/y religious bodies, which, instead of 
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encouraging, distrust and restrain the national spirit. But 
though this is so, it is the very opposite of the truth to 
say that a true national establishment plays off against 
Rome the very force on which Rome relies, on the 
grounl that both are built upon a political basis. The 
Papal power is not built on a political basis. It needs 
an island of temporal power,—/.e., political independence, 
—not for the sake of a political point of departure, but 
in order to escape from a political point of departure. Its 
magic is of the diametrically opposite sort to the homely 
power of a national establishment. To say that Roman 
Catholicism is established in Ireland because the head of the 
Church is a foreign temporal prince, though he asserts no 
temporal authority there, and makes no terms on behalf of 
the nation with the Church, thinking only of the interests 
of the Church, and not at all of those of the nation 
except so far as they subserve the former, is using one and the 
same word to express absolute contradictories. The principle 
of an establishment is to blend the interests of faith with those 
of secular justice, universal spiritual principles with local 
customs and national traditions. It is the very principle of 
the Roman See to keep them apart,—to keep the faith pure, 
as it would say, from the influence of “the world,”—to pre- 
vent the limitations of time and place from impeding the 
march of divine truth. If the principle of a national estab- 
lishment is a rampart, then the Papal principle is the mine 
beneath it; if a national establishment is positive electricity, 
the Papal principle is the negative; if the one is a wave in 
one direction, the other is a wave in a diametrically opposite 
direction. Those who believe the one good, must believe the 
other bad. Nothing can be more absurd than to represent 
them as homogeneous principles, approved for precisely the 
same reasons by politicians and by the Pope, as Mr. Disraeli did. 

And further, nothing can be more absurd than to assert 
that in a country situated like Ireland, a political establish- 
ment of Protestantism is the true counter-weight to the Papal 
propagandism of Catholicism. And the reason is, that in such 
a country the support of a sectarian minority by a foreign power, 
is not in any true sense a national establishment,—it partakes 
much more of the Papal principle itself, and only differs from it in 
using money and worldly prestige as its instruments, instead of 
sacerdotal pressure and ecclesiastical prestige. The success of 
the English Government in giving a certain worldly authority 
and state to a small Irish sect is no legitimate use of the 
principle of establishments, and comes much nearer the success 
of the Papal Government in giving a certain ecclesiastical 
authority and state to the Roman Catholic Church there. 
Therefore, though Mr. Disraeli was utterly sophistical in speak- 
ing of either Church as an established church in the sense in 
which we admit, with Mr. Brewer, that national establishments 
have a great moral strength of their own, he was far from 
wrong in supposing that the two Churches there have hitherto 
been far too nearly ejusdem generis, far too dependent on alien 
support, for a true indigenous vitality. Our objection to the 
spurious Irish Establishment is precisely this, that it fights the 
Roman hierarchy far too nearly with its own weapons,—that 
instead of falling back, like the English Establishment, on the 
national spirit of liberty and secular justice, it borrows aid 
from what is, in reference to that matter, a really alien source ; 
leans not on a nation which is wider than the Church, and has, 
if less faith, a manlier sense of justice, but on an offensive 
and defensive alliance with England against the majority of 
the Irish people. Mr. Disraeli, like himself, has detected a 
subtle resemblance in the worst features of the two Churches, 
and disguised it with a name describing what in its best sense 
belongs to neither of them. We are not surprised at his 
mancuvre, but we are surprised at its success with so many 
who have the means of knowing better. 





THE NEW INDIA BILL. 


T has at length been found necessary to infuse a little more 
vitality and variety into the Council of India. That 
body, one of the most remarkable and, in its way most success- 
ful of the many anomalies in our political machinery, was the 
result of a compromise between the House of Commons and 
the East India Company. In 1858 the House generally was 
resolved to bring the East India Company to an end, but was 
afraid that if it made the Government of India a mere depart- 


ment of the State, it would create an tmperium in imperto of 
the most dangerous kind. The Premier, it was thought, would | 
use India as a vast reservoir of money, patronage. and troops, | 
without being directly responsible to Parliament. 


ale | 
Taking | 


a 
| advantage of that fear, which though overstrained was not 
, altogether chimerical, the Company made so gallant a defence 
‘that both the Government and the Opposition assented to a 
‘compromise by which the more influential Directors of the 
|old Company, reinforced by certain nominees of the Crown, 
| became “ the Council of India,” retaining in a more subordi-. 
inate, or rather a more secluded, position, all the political 
| authority of the old corporation, except its theoretical power 
| of dismissing all its servants, the power which enabled it to 
‘recall Lord Ellenborough in the teeth of the Ministry. The 
| object being a compromise, and the retention of an inde- 
pendent, though almost invisible Council, the appointments 
of the Fifteen were made for life, and the Council obtained 
the right of filling seven of the whole. Moreover, the Council 
was declared to be, or rather was allowed to be considered, 
independent in matters of finance; able to overrule even the 
Secretary of State. The entire arrangement, though greatly 
disliked by many Liberals, and especially distasteful to Lord 
Palmerston, who wanted a sort of Cabinet of five instead of a 
Council of fifteen, worked better than most Indians expected. 
The Council behaved with a moderation which, considering 
its traditions, was exemplary; the ‘‘ department” contrived 
somehow or other, we cannot imagine how, not to quarrel 
| with the Council; and the Secretary of State often found his 
‘House of Commons” a useful buffer between himself and 
the outside public, which, on one point at least, the concession 
of guarantees, takes an interest in India for which Indian 
gratitude is not altogether unmixed. The daily work of the 
Office, the revision of the details of Indian administration, wag 
extremely well though very tardily done, and on great sub- 
jects the wide experience of the Councillors proved of con- 
siderable service to the Minister of State. The system had 
its drawbacks, of course, like every other; a weak Minister 
found himself somewhat hampered, and a strong one was often 
inclined to prefer the opinion at home which he could cross- 
examine, to the opinion in India which he only saw on paper, 
a preference which threatened once or twice to reduce the local 
authority to a mereagency ; but, on the whole, the scheme was 
one which statesmen could approve. The main defect of the 
Council was like that of the House of Peers, a certain want of 
life and variety. The members were too much alike, all of them 
in spirit, if not in reality, being old Indian officials ; were all 
middle-aged or old, and had all been absent for many years 
from India, a country where change, particularly in the per- 
sonnel of office, isabnormally rapid. An infusion of new blood 
seemed to be required, and to introduce it a great change 
was proposed in the organization of the Council. By a Bill 
drafted, we believe, during the rcyime of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, but accepted by his successor, the Duke of Argyll pro- 
poses to abolish life appointments to the Council, substituting 
for them seats for a term of ten years, which the Secretary 
may, for reasons to be produced before Parliament, extend by 
five years more. At the same time, in order to induce the 
existing Councillors to retire, he takes power to grant to them, 
and to them only, pensions not exceeding £500 a year. No 
new members, however, are to receive pensions, and the 
Council is still to fill up all the elective vacancies, seven, that 
is, out of the fifteen. 

With the main principle of this measure, the conversion of 
life appointments into terminable offices, we cordially concur ; 
but the details do not impress us as altogether satisfac- 
tory. The Secretary of State has been afraid apparently of 
asking for powers which, nevertheless, ought to be conferred 
on him. His right in the last resort to issue any order he 
pleases, on finance or anything else, in the teeth of his Council, 
ought, in the first place, to have been formally declared in 
some clause of the Act, preferentially the last, which 
gives him absolute authority to nominate members of the 
Viceregal Cabinet and the Cabinets of the Presidencies. 
The Duke of Argyll says the Law officers consider him 
absolute now, but Lord Salisbury during his whole term of 
office held a different opinion, and as a mistake which he 
made may be made also by any future law officer, the doubt 
should be set at rest by a recital in this Bill. Then the 
Duke’s modesty about nominations is surely a trifle over- 
strained. What earthly object is there in deputing the power 
of nominating seven members of the Fifteen to a Council in 
which a majority of members are themselves nominees of the 
Secretary of State? THe can choose just as well as they can, 
and he has a real interest in selecting strong men: while their 
interest is in selecting weak ones, people as exactly like them- 
selves as they can get. Weall see that in the greatest example 
of the system, one, too, which has many accidental palliatives, 
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the organization of the Roman College of Cardinals. The 
Cardinals want to stereotype the Church, and they succeed. 
Moreover, the Secretary of State is responsible to the nation, 
and the Council are not. The very object of this Bill 
js to secure the variety which this practice of “ co-opta- 
tion” interdicts, to introduce the new blood which is thus 
excluded, to confirm the responsibility which is thus dimin- 
ished. What, again, is the object of the rule against the 
reappointment of efficient men? The Duke of Argyll says it is 
to prevent men from considering reappointment a right, but 
why should he be afraid of that? Governors do not claim 
«extensions "’ because extensions can be granted to Governors, 
and Ministers of State are surely stern enough to resist a little 
pressure from men who have no political influence whatever, 
who, at most, could only go about with a grievance which, 
rotation being the rule, nobody would sympathize with. On 
the other hand, the power of reappointment may be invaluable. 
Lord Halifax says no fitting successor could be found to replace 
Sir Charles Willock; but the Duke proposes that the Sir C. 
Willocks of the future shall be officially killed before it is 
necessary for them to die; that their experience and efliciency 
shall be cdisqualifications. Why? He probably thinks that 
after fifteen years a member of Council must be disqualified 
by age; but is not that thought dependent on this other 
thought, that none will be appointed but the old? A man is 
not necessarily disqualified for deliberative work by being sixty 
years of age, and a civilian may have served his full term in 
India, have sat fifteen years in Council, and still be only sixty ; 
while in cases like that of Mr. Maine he might be still younger. 
The usual course in this country is to rule that oflice is 
vacated after such and such a term, unless the official 
is specially reappointed, and the usual is in this matter 
also the wise. And finally, what is the use of being 
so stingy about money? The salary fixed,—£1,200 a year, 
—was too small, even when the appointment was for life ; 
but as a salary for ten years only it is absurd, barely enough 
to compensate for the expense of constant residence in London, 
The work, though not very “ hard,” is incessant,—six hours a 
day for six days in the week. The Councillor is directed to 
give up all private business; he has no promotion, no rank, 
and no reputation to expect; he is debarred by law from Par- 
liament, and by etiquette from receiving any credit for his 
work ; he is to be now sent, at sixty or sixty-five, into obscurity 
and comparative poverty; and he is offered for all this the 
salary of a chief clerk in a department of State, nothing like 
half the salary of a permanent under-secretary, for He has a 
right to a pension. To aggravate the position, he is to be 
thus paid in a department in which of all others the allow- 
ances are most liberal, and in which a not ungenerous tradi- 
tion imposes on him a certain style of life. The Duke of 
Argyll says men can be obtained for the money, and we do 
not dispute the fact. Most retired Anglo-Indians grow so 
weary of their idleness that they would accept half the 
money, or nothing at all, for the privilege of sharing in the 
Government of India. But that is not exactly the whole 
question,—which is, how to tempt the very best men, 
the men who, though they are Indians, could find careers 
in the world, to devote themselves for the remainder 
of their active life to a seclusion sweetened by daily 
writing on subjects more or less dreary, and by the 
certainty that if they labour ever so successfully their names 
will be none the less forgotten by their countrymen. The 
India House wants men with the capacity of statesmen, and 
who have been distinguished, yet who are willing through the 
maturity of life to work in the shade like clerks, and offers 
them three-fourths of the salary of a judge in a county court, 
which pittance they are to lose just when income becomes of 
the most real importance. The House may get the men 
they want, but if so, their success will be one more melan- 
pe proof that life at home is barred to the successful Anglo- 








THE SURPRISE OF TUESDAY. 


CCORDING to his own account of the matter Mr. Lowe 

on Tuesday night sprang a mine upon a new Tower of 
Babel, which the lawyers have been conspiring to build on the 
tather prosaic site of Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. The pro- 
ceeding, however, resembled more closely a new attempt to 
found a Cave,—and this time, it would seem, in the heart of 
the Government, not merely in the Liberal party. Govern- 
ment after Government has submitted the policy of which 





concentrating our Law Courts so as to introduce the highest 
degree of unity and efficiency into our distracted modes of 
procedure,—to select Committees and to Commissions, and 
notably to the Commission called Sir George Lewis’s Commis- 
sion, of which the present Lord Chancellor, Lord Hatherley, 
was a most active and important member, and every report so 
made has insisted on the vast importance of the policy of which 
Mr. Lowe makes so light. The Report of the Judicature Com- 
mission just issued, the importance of which, supported, as 
it is likely to be, by the legal authorities on both sides of the 
Houses of Parliament, cannot be exaggerated, insists on this 
policy of concentration as the central point of all our legal 
reform ; and it cannot, indeed, be carried out without such 
concentration. The ‘frenzy for concentration,’ over which 
Mr. Lowe makes so merry, has been shared by persons not less 
prudent and cool than the late Sir G. C. Lewis, Lord 
Hatherley, Sir J. Coleridge, and an almost indefinite number of 
other ministers and lawyers, who are not usually supposed to 
be given to wild and extravagant freaks of humour or caprice. 
Mr. Childers, for instance, was a most able member of the 
Courts of Judicature Commission, and was understood to be 
heartily in favour of the policy of concentration. He was 
also then, as now, a severe economist, and was not likely to 
favour childish lavishness for the sake of a mere whim. Mr. 
Lowe has apparently prepared a great surprise for some of the 
most weighty of his colleagues, and when he attacked Sir 
Roundell Palmer so severely, many of his thrusts must have vir- 
tually been levelled at brother ministers. No doubt the Govern- 
ment is quite right in proposing to take on itself the responsi- 
bility of the new building. No doubt it is contrary to all true 
principles of economy to leave the execution of such a scheme 
as this to irresponsible Commissioners, who have no motive for 
economy and efficiency, because they have nothing to lose by 
extravagance and inefliciency. So far we go with Mr. Lowe. 
But we do earnestly protest against the penny-wise and pound- 
foolish counsel which proposes an irretrievable policy of insufli- 
cient accommodation on the most inconvenient of sites, in 
the hope of saving for the moment a sum far short of what 
we shall certainly have to spend in repairing our error 
in future years. It is all very well for a responsible 
Minister to say, “I am responsible for this; if I am in 
error you will have me to blame, and I can pay the penalty.” 
But by the time we are feeling the consequences of such an 
error as this seems likely to prove, Mr. Lowe will probably 
no longer be minister; before we can feel the worst conse- 
quences of his blunder, it is scarcely possible that he can any 
longer be minister; he will have the satisfaction of saving 
a million or two sterling now, and the next generation will 
have the satisfaction of paying many more millions as a fine 
for his error and a penal tribute to his memory. 

The great mischief of our present legal system is, we can- 
not too often repeat, confusion and incoherence in the modes 
of procedure. Formerly over the whole of Europe legal 
jurisdictions were matters of property. Every judge and 
every officer had the monopoly of some part of legal relief, 
and sold it for fees to the suppliants (or suitors). The 
different vendors were sometimes rival tradesmen, and under- 
sold one another,—sometimes rival powers getting injunc- 
tions and prohibitions against one another's interferences ; 
but they were never partners, never different members 
of a single organization. They used, and in England to this 
day do use, the most inconsistent and irreconcilable methods, 
speaking, so to say, in tongues unknown to each other, and 
each animated with the most amusing contempt for the 
methods and language of the others. Our methods of law, 
equity, bankruptcy, Admiralty, and so forth, are in the most 
childish confusion, at cross purposes from beginning to end. 
The attempt of all recent legal reforms has been to consoli- 
date and unify,—in one word, to assimilate and concentrate 
these scattered systems; and without physical concentration 
in space, any concentration in spirit is simply impossible. 
A unification intended to make the judicial establishment one 
establishment,—with one head, actuated by one principle, 
working at a proper classification of, and an organized attack 
on, one and the same bundle of work, so that each judge and 
each officer might have what he or it is most competent to 
do, and so that the whole legal administration may be 80 
knit together as to make it work smoothly and well for this 
object,—cannot by any possibility be effected without a con- 
centration of the judicial machinery of the capital into a 
single spot. Mr. Lowe made very merry over the supposed 
necessity for removing the Accountant-General’s department 
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not a crazy fanatic for concentration,—reported that it should 
be placed there, and we believe that Mr. Lowe could much 
better afford to allow his own Paymaster-General’s office to 
go up to the Regent’s Park than could the Courts of Judica- 
ture to relegate the Accountant-General’s office to the City, 
as Mr. Lowe appears to suggest when he calls it a department 
of the Bank of England. No doubt there is exaggeration 
when it is contended that wills must all be stored up under 
the same roof as the Courts of Law, on the ground that now 
and then the Courts want to refer toa will. But the possi- 
bility of caricaturing a sound principle is no argument against 
its soundness. The Government themselves find concentration 
so necessary for the mere purpose of official convenience, that 
they are concentrating all their own offices at Westminster, to 
the depletion, as it would appear, even of Somerset House. And 
very much more than official convenience is involved in the 
concentration of the Law Courts,—the efficiency of the law 
itself, and all that is therein involyed,—the interests of the 
people, for instance, in the highest degree, who, even though 
not comprehended under that ironical term, the “ Suitors,” 
are all directly or indirectly interested in having sure and 
efficient legal protection afforded to rights, and sure and effi- 
cient redress given to wrongs. 

As to the special questions of site and the adequacy of the 
present Carey-Street plan, they are in themselves of vastly 
less importance than that policy of concentration of which 
Mr. Lowe makes so light. But it is quite clear from his 
speech that he has not studied them carefully, and that he 
knows but little of what we may call the literature of the 
subject. The Howard-Street site which he suggests seems to 
be quite inadequate to the purpose, nor does any one person 
who has studied the subject seem to accept his suggestion as in 
any way feasible. Such buildings as are wanted could not be 
built there ; and even such as could be built there would in- 
volve a very great preliminary expenditure in bricks and mortar, 
which Mr. Lowe seems to have left utterly out of account, in 
the way of arches to raise the rapidly sloping ground to a 
level fit for the building he proposes. Then as to his somewhat 
wilful assertion that the plan of the Commissioners has con- 
sidered only the convenience of the lawyers, and left the con- 
venience of the public entirely out of the question,—is he aware 
thatithas been ascertained bythe most careful investigation that 
92 per cent. of the people who attend the Courts and Offices come 
from the chambers of solicitors and counsel? In the discussion 
of this matter, published by the Society of Arts, it is stated 
that the Law Institution had carefully examined this very 
point, and found that beyond the lawyers, suitors, and wit- 
nesses,—who generally come from solicitors’ offices before 
attending the Court, so that their interests and those of the 
lawyers are the same,—‘ the public” are usually represented 
by “afew habitués both in the City and Westminster,—idle, 
dirty people, who had nowhere else to go, and were a positive 
nuisance.” The simple fact on this head is that the Law 
Courts are not usually regarded by Englishmen as show- 
places, but as places of business, and that when they go 
there, they go there on legal business, and usually from 
lawyers’ offices. Mr. Lowe’s antithesis, therefore, between 
the lawyers and the public is an entirely false antithesis, 
got up for the sake of a popular effect. As for his imaginary 
case of a crowd in court, which might lead to an accident if 
it had to empty itself down the sixty steps of Mr. Street’s 
plan, the truth seems to be that no public building ever 
designed is so entirely free from dangers of that sort. There 
are no less than six distinct divergent ways provided from 
each Court. Mr. Lowe’s imaginary Howard-Street building 
may not have its access by steps,—probably not adequate 
modes of access at all,—but it is sure to be open to 
far greater dangers of the same sort from its cramped 
situation. Mr. Lowe, of course, makes a great point 
of the immense increase on the original estimates,— 
and we are very far from asserting that there may not have 
been extravagance in many of the arrangements proposed, 
which, indeed, is only too likely to result where no one feels 
the pinch of expense, 7.¢., where expenditure is proposed only by 
Commissioners who have no prospect of suffering in any shape 
for proposing it, and have a very definite prospect of suffering 
in many shapes for resisting it. But though both the original 
estimate and the enlarged estimates may have been extrava- 
gant, it is only fair to remember that the House itself enlarged 
the first scheme and procured the appointment of a Commis- 
sion fo consider what additional offices and departments ought 
to be included, and authorized all the extensions they might 
find requisite, so far as these could be made without a new 








compulsory purchase bill. The House, and not the Com. 
mission, suggested and, indeed, provided for the enlargement 
of the scheme. The original Bill expressly appointed a Com- 
mission to enlarge it, if it should be thought advisable, ang 
evidently anticipated that it would be advisable. It hag 
been thought advisable, and increased expense has, of 
course, resulted. Either in the Carey-Street site or on 
the Thames, the smaller scheme can be resorted to 
if the House now regrets that decision. But the decision 
was suggested, if not taken, by itself, and those who advised 
it have advised it for reasons which are sure to operate 
more and more powerfully as time goes on. If the policy of 
concentration is inadequately carried out now, the time will 
soon come when it will need to be adequately carried out at 
far greater expense than any which we need now incur. Mr. 
Lowe’s design is certainly not as large as the plan of the 
Commissioners, which he somewhat inappropriately calls a 
Tower of Babel; but if perpetual inadequacy and incomplete- 
ness, closely associated with a terrible confusion of tongues, 
is the proper ‘note’ of a Tower of Babel, Mr. Lowe’s little 
Howard-Street design is more likely to incur the opprobium 
of being a legal Tower of Babel than the larger and more 
adequate design of the Commissioners. 





THE TORIES AND THE TENURE. 


HE Tories are changing their tactics with some adroitness. 

They see very clearly that their chance of resisting the Irish 
Church Bill in the Commons is very slender, and they are afraid 
of want of “firmness” in the Lords. The Peers, to do them 
justice, are beyond the influence of a No-Popery cry, and not 
particularly moved, except as proprietors, by the woes of any 
ecclesiastical body ; and the friends of the Church are anxious, 
therefore, to link the Bill for its abolition with some measure 
which will arouse a more deadly feeling of hostility, and thus 
ensure the rejection of both. They think they can find such 
a measure in the Land Bill, which Mr. Gladstone has pro- 
mised to bring forward next year, and are, therefore, urging 
the Government to introduce it prematurely. They know 
that the master grievance of Ireland, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, is the condition of the tenure, and they calculate 
very clearly that if the Bill is too “weak” the Irish will 
be alienated from Mr. Gladstone, while if it is too 
“strong” the Lords will be eager to throw him out 
upon a question in which they will not appear to be 
so directly interested. They imagine apparently, to judge 
from the language held by their organs,—who forget that the 
county voters in Great Britain are also tenants,—that the 
coming measure will be strong, and strive therefore with all 
their might to induce Government to break through its reserve. 
Lord Westbury, who, it appears, is about to honour the Irish 
Church with his advocacy, and who will, we trust, be hence- 
forth found siding openly with Tories, almost admitted this 
in his vitriolic little speech of Tuesday, hinting that he 
feared interference with the rights of property, because 
he saw from the other bill how Government regarded 
them. Lord Clanricarde, therefore, and Lord Grey, push 
forward a Bill which, on some points, protects the 
tenant, not because they want to pass the Bill, but 
because they desire to embarrass the Administration, 
which is thus compelled either to resist the Bill without dis- 
approving it, or to accept it, and thus destroy all hopes of a 
wider measure. These tactics are clever, and visibly embarrass 
the official Peers ; and they are the more troublesome because, 
as we mentioned last week, exaggerated anticipations about a 
good time coming are entertained in parts of Ireland. Those 
anticipations are not the fault of the Government, which has 
repeatedly repressed them, which has asserted through Mr. 
Gladstone that the forthcoming measure will content the land- 
lord as well as the tenant, through Mr. Bright that it will con- 
tain nothing contrary to the principles of political economy, 
and through Lord Kimberley that “it will be consistent with 
the rights of property and just rights that must be maintained 
throughout the United Kingdom.” They are due mainly to 
that swell of the public mind which always follows any great 
change in the relation between a Government and its subjects. 
It is known that “ Irish grievances are to be redressed,”’ and of 
course assumed that the grievance which the peasant considers 
the greatest one, namely, his liability to capricious eviction, 
will be among them, and there is consequently excitement of 
a kind not likely to be diminished by delay. The extent of 
this excitement may be, and will be, matter of controversy, 
but as far as it exists it justifies the desire of the Tory lords 
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to compel the Government to state the policy they will pursue, 
even at the risk of inconvenience to themselves. 

The Government have refused, and though upon some 
accounts we regret the refusal,—believing that a satisfactory 
measure would increase the chance of the Disestablishment 
Bill, by showing the Lords the futility of forcing a dissolution 
which would only destroy the Tory party in the counties,—we 
can believe that it may at this moment be absolutely un- 
avoidable. Of all conceivable questions, this one of the 
tenure is the most delicate, the one most dangerous to parties, 
to statesmen, and even to institutions ; the one which requires 
the nicest elaboration, the most finished and thorough expo- 
sition, it may be, also, the most exhaustive discussion. None 
of these requisites can now by possibility be secured, and to 
bring forward a great measure without securing them would 
be worse than folly, would perhaps endanger the peace of 
the country as well as the Bill for the disestablishment 
of the Church. The Tory Lords forget that it is not only by 
them that such a bill has to be digested, but by a peasantry 
ignorant, suffering, and blinded by traditions which are none 
the less powerful because they are most of them unfounded. 
To bring forward a little bill might, indeed, be possible, but, 
as Lord Kimberley said, that would “not be accepted in Ire- 
land as a settlement of the land question ;” and it is a settle- 
ment of the land question, a large policy upon which it is 
possible to stand, to dissolve, or, if need be, to repress, which 
Ireland and Britain now hope to receive from Mr. Gladstone. 
The Peers know well the stages through which any such 
measure must pass before it can be presented to Parliament, 
the draftings, and revisings, and discussions in the Cabinet, 
and to call on the Government+ to commence such a task 
after Easter with an immense Bill still on their hands, the 
Budget hardly through, and everybody overloaded with work, 
is to show themselves as unreasonable as the peasantry. Of 
course there is danger in waiting, but it is a danger which 
has existed for years, and is a much less danger than would 
be caused either by an imperfect or misunderstood measure, 
infinitely less than that which would follow on the produc- 
tion of a pro forma Bill, or any Bill that the Government was 
not prepared to support with its whole strength. 

But, asks Lord Clanricarde, where is the evidence that the 
Government is going to do anything? Why should not my 
Bill pass, if, as they say, the Ministry approve its principle / 
The answer to that is the counter-question, Why should it 
pass? It will not, Lord Kimberley says, on behalf of his 
colleagues, effect a settlement of the land question, and 
a Bill which, while raising that question, does not 
settle it, is not only a useless, but an injurious Bill,—useless 
because it allays no disaffection, injurious because it intensifies 
disappointment. Even if the Ministry were not about to bring 
forward a measure, this would be reason enough to stifle such a 
Bill as Lord Clanricarde’s ; but they clearly are going to bring 
forward one. Mr. Gladstone promised one at Liverpool, and 
Lord Hatherley one during this very debate on Tuesday, while 
the very ferment in Ireland, strongly as we deprecate it, 
proves that hope of a settlement is reviving there. Indeed, 
no assurances are necessary. Nobody who knows Ireland, 
whatever his party, doubts for a moment that behind, and 
below, and above all questions is this of the land; that it 
must be settled, if Ireland is ever to be contented ; and Mr. 
Gladstone, who of all men best knows this, is also of all men 
the one least likely to shrink from his clear duty. He may 
fail, of course,—we do not pretend to have any inkling of his 
plan,—but reasonable men will, we think, do well to remember 
two or three things before they make up their minds to expect 
failure. Every land question is a finance question. If there is 
@ man alive competent to frame a plan which must be half 
legislative, half financial, to provide for details without end, yet 
never lose sight of his principle, to introduce large economic 
innovations, yet diminish burthens alike on the people and on 
classes, it is Mr. Gladstone. The measure, whatever it is, 
must be one of arbitration between the peasants and the 
landlords; and if there is an economist in England who is as 
certain to follow an economical principle as if he believed it 
a religious one, yet equally certain to pity the poor, to listen 
to even unreasonable complaints, when they indicate 
real suffering, —it is the Premier. It is within the 
Tange of ordinary probability, of a probability based on the 
Successes of a life, that his scheme may not only prove a suc- 
cess, but may be accepted as sure to prove one; that landlord 
and tenant may equally acknowledge that he has discovered a 
“settlement ’ which will end for good the Irish agrarian 
civil war. It is worth while, for landlords as well as tenants, 





for Peers as well as cottiers, to risk something rather than 

risk the loss of such a possibility, a loss which would, the 

Government says, be involved in any premature indication of 

their plans. As for Lord Westbury’s hints of confiscation, - 
they are merely party hits. If Irish landlords are too bigoted 

to believe in Mr. Gladstone, they may, at least, believe in the 

richest House of Commons which ever came together, a House 

in which the strongest Radicals are also the strongest ad- 

herents of the doctrines of economy. They are starting at 

shadows. Nobody is going to rob them of their money, or 

put them in any position in which the rest of their class 

within the Empire would not be content to remain. All that 

can come, if they will wait, is a well-considered measure,— 
which must pass Mr. Lowe, and pass Mr. Bright, and pass 

Lord Dufferin, as well as Mr. Gladstone, before it is even 

proposed,—to secure to landlord and tenant a relation under 
which they can live at peace, the tenant more independent, 
the landlord more secure of his revenue and his position than 

he has ever been before. That it will be broad enough to 
content us we doubt; but Irish landlords may at least take 
comfort in this, that the broadest measure yet proposed by 
English politicians,—our own Perpetual Settlement,—would 
leave them far richer, and, except for purposes of electoral 

corruption, more powerful than they are. 


A PRINCE ON TRADES’ UNIONS. 


A*® anonymous volume, published in three several sizes,* is 

now selling like wildfire in Paris. Although the preface 
is only dated March 15, 1869, it has already reached its 
second edition. The subject is foreign to France,—not in 
itself an inviting one to most people; the matter derived 
almost exclusively from the English blue-books; the treat- 
ment of it, though accurate and substantial, giving no indication 
either of deep research or original thought ; the style, though 
clear and easy, devoid of that brilliancy which one is some- 
times tempted to think inborn in French prose. Yet the 
book is nevertheless in itself an event, as being, by universal 
consent, a study upon the Labour question in England by 
the heir to the hopes of the last French dynasty, the Comte 
de Paris; the characteristics—or rather, one might say, the 
uncharacteristic nature—of whose style, as shown in the Deux 
Mondes already, it fully reproduces, whilst certain little 
details of technical language (‘‘industrie des batiments’’ instead 
of “‘industrie du batiment,”’ mason translated by magon, who is 
in fact our plasterer, &c.), show that the writer's acquaintance 
with the labour world must have been acquired mainly in 
England, and has never extended to France. Indeed, the very 
application to Trades’ Unions of the term ‘“ Associations 
Ouvriéres,”’ hitherto consecrated to co-operative production, 
shows precisely that want of familiarity with the habits of 
thought of the French labour-world, which we might expect to 
find in one who has grown to manhood in exile from his country. 

It is not, indeed, the first time that a claimant, or supposed 
claimant, to the French Throne, has examined the labour 
question in print. The author of L‘Extinction du Paupérisme 
occupies now that throne. But a vast difference separates the 
two books. The earlier work is ambitious and theoretical ; 
the newer one, singularly maderate and practical. No account 
so fair and full of our Trades’ Unions’ Commissions, or of the 
evidence laid before them, has been given by any English 
writer. And it is remarkable that, writing before the publica- 
tion of the Eleventh Report of the Trades’ Unions’ Commission- 
ers, the Prince,—reasoning from the same data, as a sort of 
independent volunteer commissioner,—finds in the history of 
our Trades’ Unions an example to set before his countrymen 
of the benefits alike of association and of freedom. 

His first chapter is devoted to ‘‘ The Sheffield Crimes,” of 
which he does not in any way disguise the atrocity, but shows 
that they were confined to a limited number of societies, and 
that outside of the Sheffield district the Brickmakers were the 
only union to which the Manchester Commissioners were able 
to bring home similar outrages. He then treats successively 
of the origin and legal position of Trades’ Unions, of their 
organization, and of the various groups of trades to which the 
evidence taken before the Commissioners relates,—the building 
trades, iron trades, coal-mining, iron shipbuilding, engineering, 
the tailors, glassmakers, printers, and cotton weavers. Lastly, 
he devotes a chapter to the “ Remedies against Strikes,” viz., 
arbitration councils and co-operation (of which latter he assigns 
as types Briggs and Co.'s industrial partnership in the Methley 
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coal mines, and the experiments in agricultural co-operation 
under Mr. Gurdon at Assington); and a final one to “the 
future of the Unions and political liberty.” His idea is that 
our Trade-Society organization should lead to co-operative 
production :— 

“It has been seen that after tho great industrial conflicts which they 
have maintained against the Masters they [the Trade Societies] have 
more than once assisted in restoring a good understanding between 
employers and workmen, either by becoming sureties for a real treaty 
of peaco concluded between them, or by yielding their place to new 
associations of improved form. But their task should not stop there, 
and their chiefs, pleading for them before the Royal Commission, have 
shown to it tho new part which they dimly discern in the future for the 
Societies represented by them to enact. On the day when tho law shall 
permit them to hold property by corporate title (comme personnes morales), 
when Councils of Arbitration, rendering nearly all strikes useless, shall 
leave unemployed the funds which their barren cost till now absorbs, 
they will have something better to do than to dissolve themselves; they 
will bo able themselves to become the nucleus of those co-operative 
societies whose pacific action is destined to replace their agitated reign. 
For, indeed, these great Unions, which extend all over England, which 
every year figure millions [of francs] on a single line in their budgets, 
will then have at thir disposal the two elements which are indispensable 
to the success of such undertakings,—a strong organization, and a capital 
capable of insuring credit. To the absence of these two elements is to 
bo attributed the downfall of most co-operative societies, and it is to be 
hoped that the Unions will know one day how to employ their vast 
resources in resuming the task under far more favourable circumstances 
than their predecessors.” 

But the Prince is willing to dismiss this view as hypothe- 
tical, and to rely for sufficient remedy against the mischiefs of 
trade antagonism upon “ that freedom of writing and printing 
which England enjoys, that broad publicity, spreading on all 
questions a light which is all the brighter the move difficult 
may seem the solution of them,’’ whilst “the right of meeting, 
exercised as naturally, as fully as the right of going and 
coming on the public highway, allows all ideas, all aspirations, 
to appear in the broad day, to express themselves without 
disguise, and at the same time subjects them all to public 
examination and criticism.” Who, he asks, can complain of 
that freedom which has fayoured the formation and the growth 
of Trades’ Unions, seeing that it has thus caused secret societies 
to vanish from English soil ? 

The same things, if will be seen, have often been said 
before, and much more tellingly. What is new is the 
position of the utterer, and the relation to that position 
of the thing uttered. For what results from the work 
before us clearly that if Orleanism in any shape is to 
subsist henceforth in France, it can no longer do so as 
representing merely the regrets and the sympathies of the 
French bourgeoisie. For, in spite of the extreme moderation 
of its tone, of the condemnation justly passed in many a 
passage on Unionist malpractices and follies, the book is at 
bottom an attack,—a sincere, thoughtful, determined attack, 
—upon the bourgeois ideal, that of a state of things in which 
Capital reigns supreme, attracts all profit to itself, and whilst 
enjoying itself the ne plus ultra of competitive freedom, 
sternly represses, in the name of economic science and of law, 
all attempts of the Workers to secure their independence and 
raise their condition by combination and organization. No- 
where does the Prince condemn strikes in themselves; some 
he expressly characterizes as necessary or beneficial, others as 
heroically carried on. He takes pains to show that the outery 
sought to be raised against the solvency of the Amalgamated 
Societies for benefit purposes is not supported by facts, and it 
is visible all through that his sympathies are with the 
workers rather than with the employers, with the many than 
with the few. 

In his simple, unpretending work, then, the heir of the 
junior House of Bourbon has put an end to the Orleanists as 
a bourgeois party. But he has done more, and probably few 
greater services could he have rendered to his country. In 
extinguishing that party in its present shape, he has extin- 
guished the dream and the danger of a restored Orleans 
monarchy. For the French middle-classes are, in truth, the 
only monarchists in France worth speaking of,—the only per- 
sons who have any care for monarchy in itself. For the masses 
of the French population, whether in town or country, there is 
no medium between Czesarism and Republicanism, between the 
despotic enforcement of a single will ruling by its own force, 
and the recognition of the equal rights of all; and the 
freest constitutional monarchy, if once established, would 
soon die crushed between these two opposing forces. 
In turning aside from the class interests of the bour- 
geoisie, the Comte de Paris in fact appeals from the 
class to the nation; and in doing so in the name of 
freedom and of justice, of the right of the working-class to 
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raise itself in the social scale, he necessarily makes that 
| appeal not to the Czsarist, but to the Republican masses, 
Meanwhile, few things are likely to cause more dis- 
| quietude both at the Tuileries and at the Elysée than the 
; volume in question, and it looks very much as if the 
| sudden suppression of the Livret,—almost contemporaneous 
with the Count’s preface,—was intended to counteract the 
effects of the then expected publication, as a bid for the 
favour of the ouvriers. But the book has held its own, 
as already intimated, against Casarism and clap-trap. What 
next ? 





‘“ BARBARIC ” SPLENDOUR. 

VHE Times has been publishing for some weeks very long 
accounts of the magnificent entertainments with which the 
Pasha of Egypt and the Sultan of ‘Turkey have welcomed the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, of the balls and the galas, the 
reviews and the night /étes, the blazing gardens, the decorated 
palaces, and all the grand scenic effects with which Sultan and 
Pasha have endeavoured to honour the representatives of the king- 
dom which supplies money for all the show. As Dr. W. H. 
Russell is reporter, the description is, of course, very well done, 
though he is not in full force, and allows a faint trace of weariness 
to be clearly perceptible; but still he contrives to give the neces- 
sary impression of a life all colour and glitter aud dramatic effect, 
the life of the Arabian Nights or of the ‘‘ golden prime of good 
Haroun Alraschid.” The Times is quite proud of the letters, and 
in an article of Monday tries to condense and intensify their 
brightnesses ; but nevertheless, mindful that it is writing for Eng- 
lishmen,—Englishmen who have built Islington and think it rather 
a credit to them, and whose notion of a grand ceremonial is a 
‘*march-past ” by soldiers in mud-coloured coats,—is careful to call 
all this splendour “ barbaric.” Why is it barbaric? It costs 
money, no doubt, and the waste of tens of thousands borrowed 
at preposterous interest in order to welcome personages who 
can make no return is, perhaps, not a civilized proceeding,— 
though ‘civilized’ men imitate it feebly at a distance every 
day, spending incomes hardly-earned upon much more vulgar 
display,—but that is not what the Zimes means. It wants 
to say pleasantly what Englishmen like to hear,—that splen- 
dour of scenic effect, brightness, glow, glitter, the appearance 
of external magnificence and brilliancy, is in itself and for itself 
| barbaric ; that civilized people show their civilization by abstaining 
| from any attempt at rivalling such scenes ; that it is, on the whole, 
| the mark of wise men to fail in this department of life, to keep all 
hues slightly sombre and all lights very subdued ; that the look of 
| life in London is a higher one than the look of life in Cairo or 
Constantinople on a gala-day. Englishmen will delightedly accept 
an assurance so soothing to their latent sense of failure in making 
life worth having, and will be more confirmed than ever in their 
belief that ugliness is in some sort moral, that the Strand is 
nobler thau a Grand Bazar, that a squalid Saxon in a second-hand 
coat which does not fit him, wandering half-drunk about dingy 
streets with a false nose on his face and paper streamers in his hat, 
is on account of that incapacity for either dressing or enjoying 
himself nearer to civilization than the Cairene or the citizen 
of Stamboul. We can build ironclads, and cannot organize a féte, 
except on occasions when Ilindoos can be made to bear the cost; 
but instead of setting the faculty against the failure, we claim both 
We exult in 





as proofs of a certain national greatness of mind. 
our failure, and honour ourselves for our imbecility. 

The truth is, that on this side of life, the capacity of pro- 
ducing scenic effect, the Oriental civilizations have beaten ours, 
or rather the Oriental has been civilized while we have remained 
barbarians. We try to produce it almost as often as they do, and 
enjoy it at least as much,—as witness the crowd which gathers to 
see a coronation, the annoyance caused by the interruption in the 
Lord Mayor's Show, the discomfort endured gladly for the sake of 
seeing the most striking of European spectacles, the Easter 
ceremonies at Rome, the eager pleasure with which the middle- 
class study minute accouuts of these very entertainments to their 
Prince. We should like to do it all, too, if we could, and should 
enjoy it in a bemused, half-drunk, ill-tempered way as much as 
any Osmanli or Arabs; but we are tuo “ barbaric,” too little 
civilized, too near those estimable savages in woad breeches, of 
whom while killing Maories we are rather proud, to succeed in the 
attempt. Splendid and stately ceremonial requires organization, 
and except when we employ soldiers or when there is serious work 
to be done, we cannot organize; we have not sufficient self-restraint, 
or manner, or sense of mutual respect. Nothing but bayonets 
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would keep British matrons from rushing into the very places 
where they destroy effect,—they cannot move gently even at a 
Queen’s Drawing-Room, and tread down worshippers in St. 
Peter’s,—or British shopkeepers from forming steamy, striving, 
dangerous crowds which sway hither and thither, while selfish 
ruffians tread each other down in the effort to monopolize 
, the enjoyment. If Orientals ‘were packed like sardines in a 
box they would respect each other and themselves, and be gentle 
and courteous ; but the Briton is not civilized enough to postpone 
himself, and on any such occasion would rather secure his own 
personal comfort by massacre than not secure it. If an ordinary 
map, he uses his elbows and his fists, and kicks and hustles and 
shouts like the barbarian he is, by the side of the tranquil, self- 
restraining gentleman whom, because he is a shade darker in 
complexion, he thinks so immeasurably his inferior. So the 
Oriental is his inferior in the business of making piece-goods, or 
destroying distance, or conquering mankind, but surely not in 
the art of organizing ceremonial. Therein at least England is 
barbaric and Cairo civilized. Then a splendid scene to be 
splendid requires colour, and Englishmen dare not use it either 
in buildings, or decoration, or dress. ‘They know too well that 
their own inherent vulgarity has not yet been sufficiently removed 
by civilization to enable them to combine colours naturally and 
gracefully, to risk glare where glare is wanted, to be delibe- 
rately showy, to dare arrange for anything they understand so 
little as effect. ‘They cannot even group banners, or colour a 
street by the simple expedient of hanging bright carpets from 
the windows, but hang flags right across the road on lines and 
xsthetic principles borrowed from washerwomen; and so, as a 
preliminary, destroy the very thing they are trying to utilize, 
the vista a Jong street of tall houses will afford. As to cos- 
tume, they are hopelessly uncivilized, cannot, like the Russians 
of two centuries since, endure the slightest innovation, Work- 
men would hoot a workman who dressed like an artist, and 
labourers have not sufficient self-respect even to wear the clothes 
which suit their purses or their occupations or their fancies, but 
clothe themselves sullenly in the cast-off garments of richer 
men. Which is the civilized man as to dress, the Albanian in his 
absolutely original costume, in which he looks twice his height, is 
perfectly at ease, and can do anything ? or the Englishman, in ill- 
fitting, seedy broadcloth, so cut that it reveals every defect of 
form, while it takes at least a foot from his height, boots that 
make his feet seem hoofs, and a hat of fluff-covered card? Tle is 
not even cultured up to the point of knowing that his choice lies 
between shaving clean or wearing his beard; but while the 
Osmanli wears the greatest of natural ornaments and looks as 
dignified as a patriarch, and the Hindoo shaves like a Bond-Street 
dandy and looks like an ancient statue, the Englishman goes 
about with a beard of three days’ growth! If it is worth while to 
dress at all, it is worth while to succeed in all the objects of dress- 
ing. The Albanian does. The Englishman fails in all save one, 
—leaving himself free to work,—an end which he could, if he 
were not a barbarian, just as easily combine with the equally 
important ends of dignity and self-respect and beauty of colour. 
But it is ‘‘ barbaric” to make so much of ‘‘ mere show.” Grant 
it; but why, when we intend show, is it more barbaric to succeed 
in getting it than to fail? That is what the Englishman does. 
He does not abstain from trying to obtain it, he only fails in his 
effort, and fails usually from a want of the civilization he thinks 
he alone in the world can claim to be possessed of. In his more 
¢eandid moods he admits his failure, and lays the blame of it to his 
climate, as if he ever yielded to his climate when he wanted any- 
thing else! If an Asiatic had to fight that, he would build, and 
the building would be a dream,—an Arab built the Alhambra, 
and a Tartar paid for the ‘l'aj Mehal, gentlemen of civilization, 
who squabble for years over the designs for a Supreme Court, 
and will make it a barrack at last,—and the effects he seeks would 
be attained just as perfectly as ever. It is not the climate which 
is in fault, it is barbarism. Night is alike in all climates, and a 
Sultan would organize a night fife in Hyde Park on an August 
night which it would tax Tennyson to describe ; but if London 
tried to do it, who doubts that the first necessity would be to 
quadruple the police to prevent robbery or murder? We have 
got one building which defies climate, the Crystal Palace, and on 
great fetes the air resounds with the screams of women half- 
¢rushed by the stampeding rush which is one great characteristic 
of British social civilization. Our people are workers, and have 
no time to organize such vanities? How much time have they 
to get drunk? ‘he barbaric person over there at least keeps 
sober. They hold that life has higher ends? So it has, much 
higher, but whether money-making, which is the end most Britons 





pursue, is one of them may be at least a question. ‘There may be 
reasons for our failure other and more creditable than those we have 
given, but let us at least acknowledge that it is a failure, and not 
respond to a Prince who is pouring out his treasures to honour our 
representative with the taunt that he does it all so well, because 
barbaric splendour is easy to a barbarian, Ile may be wasting his 
inoney on an ostentation of hospitality, but at least he is wasting 
his own. We wasted money, too, on entertaining him; but being 
civilized, we stole it. 





THE “ABOLITION OF SISTERS-IN-LAW.” 

[* a House of 387 Members, a majority of only one less than 100 

has decided, according to the view taken of the vote by most 
of the opponents of the Bill, to ‘‘ abolish sisters-in-law.” Not that 
they are to be summarily put to death, but only to cease to be the 
wife's sisters, and to become in some sense aliens. When a woman 
marries,—if the Bill, which Mr. Beresford Hope and others so 
cordially abhors, should pass the Lords, —she will, according to those 
great authorities, warn her sisters solemnly that they must become 
for the future comparative strangers, that she cannot allow her 
husband to see more of them than of any other young women, 
that she cannot desert her husband, and therefore that she must 
give up her sisters. This being the tragical view of the case which 
is taken by the opponents of the proposed change, we do not see 
precisely why they call it the abolition of sisters-in-law. It seems 
to come much nearer the abolition of sisters, for all married 
women. The abolition of sisters-in-law is a very selfish and 
masculine view of the case. ‘The severest sacrifice which 
the proposed change would entail, if it were rightly described 
by the alarmists, would surely not be the husband's sacrifice, but 
the wife’s. The husband would simply have to contemplate 
marrying his wife without marrying ‘into her family,” as the 
phrase is,—no doubt a very considerable additional attraction in 
most cases, for most men really are in need of another family in 
which they are as much at home as in their own and which yet is 
not their own, in which they find all the differences of manner 
and feeling so necessary to a certain kind of refreshment and 
enjoyment, and yet all the ease and intimacy which they attach to 
the word “home.” But the wife would have in effect to sacrifice 
her home, and worst of all, perhaps her only friends, if she had to 
give up her sisters, and would be much the more to be pitied of 
the two. ‘To sacrifice your own sisters whom you have known all 
your life, is clearly a harder trial than the purely negative one of 
being refused the opportunity of forming a confidential intimacy 
and 


which very likely might never have been formed, 

at all events could not be regretted till it had been. ‘The 
abolition of sisters-in-law sounds formidable enough; but 
the abolition of married women’s sisters is surely more 


formidable still, and this is what is really implied in the milder 
phrase. We conclude from the arguments of the opponents of 
this Bill, that if the House of Lords yields to the vote of this 
great majority,—following therein, as is believed, the advice of the 
present Primate of the English Church, Dr. Tait,—they will expect 
to have their wives at once appoint a day for a solemn and heart- 
breaking parting from their sisters, while they themselves will 
give one manly grasp of the hand to the sisters-in-law they have 
had so frequently and with so much satisfaction in their homes, and 
then the pangs of alienation and exile will begin. And all because 
a change will have been made in the law by which a few illegal mar- 
riages which no one thinks shameful, or wicked, though many dislike 
them, will have been made legal,—a change in consequence of which 
those husbands and wives who are always contemplating what may 
happen in the future in case their marriage is dissolved by death, 
—i.e., we suppose those who don’t love each other now,—will see a 
little less improbability than they do now in one possible connec- 
tion. Considering that marriages with a deceased wife's sister, 
though illegal at present in England, are legal in most other 
Protestant countries, and not held shameful or to entail social 
ostracism even in England if elsewhere contracted, it does seem 
a severe draft on our credulity to conjure up the shadow of 
estranged sisters and alienated brothers-in-law as the price 
to be paid for this very inappreciable change in the general rela- 
tions of society, though it may also be the redress of very grievous 
wrongs in a number of individual instances. Of course, in point 
of fact, these anticipations are pure nonsense. Except in very 
questionable circles indeed, the change, if it come, will make 
absolutely no change either in the relation of married women to 
their own sisters, or of their husbands to their sisters-in-law. 
Ordinary husbands and wives in England have not yet begun to 
mould their lives habitually with reference to the prospects of 
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new connections which may open before them in the event of the 
other’s death. Where they have, we fear it will not make very 
much difference whether there is a prospect of a legal remarriage 
or not. 

But were there any sort of reality in this absurd anticipation of 
the possible abolition of sisters-in-law,—were not this a mere 
hobgoblin, either of Conservative imagination, or of an imagination 
far too much overridden by a social morality of a very low type, 
—then, instead of there being a majority of more than twenty-five 
per cent. of the whole number of votes for this change, we have 
no doubt there would be an almost unanimous vote against it. 
For it is quite evident that men think much more of themselves 
than of their wives, when they argue whether this is or is not 
a measure for ‘the abolition of sisters-in-law,” and it is quite 
as evident that men would not feel at all inclined to give up 
the privilege of having sisters-in-law. In point of fact, sisters-in- 
law are admirable institutions. Brothers-in-law are a little apt to 
suspect each other. A brother generally thinks that his sister has 
‘thrown herself away’ on ‘ that fellow’ who married her and so 
suddenly distracted her attention from the much more important 
duty of petting and believing implicitly in him. Brothers-in-law 
almost always feel the most tender anxiety lest their sister’s money, 
if she has any, should be left within her power, and lest her husband 
should get hold of it; and they generally remain for at least ten 
or a dozen years after her marriage in a chronic attitude of moral 
suspicion and defence, lest the interloper should throw the family 
property ints Chancery by filing a bill requiring the family to 
show cause why his wife’s share is not greater than it is. ‘This is 
a little apt to be the relation between brothers-in-law. But 
between sisters-in-law and brothers-in-law it is wholly different, 
and no doubt one of the pleasantest of the secondary relations of 
life. Sisters-in law almost always regard it as a highly meritorious 
act in itself in any man to have chosen their sister, just as 
brothers-in-law are apt to regard it as prind fucie a suspicious 
and selfish act. A wife’s sisters perceive, and usually quite justly, 
an indirect but still delicate compliment to themselves in the fasci- 
nation exerted over a man by any of their number. ‘There isso much 
that is common among sisters, especially among sisters closely 
attached and brought up together from infancy, that it is hardly 
possible for a man to attach himself strongly to one of them without 
more or less appreciating all. Sisters are apt to be in some real 
sense joint owners of certain physical, moral, and mental family 
traits, and they usually feel this quite keenly enough, to share to some 
slight extent any real and strong attachment felt by any one of them, 
and still more to recognize that any strong feeling felt for one of 
them, by right and nature involves a certain overflow of regard 
towardsall. ‘The relation that thus springs up between sisters and 
brothers-in-law,—no matter whether it be between a man and his 
brother’s wife, or a woman and her sister's husband,—is a thoroughly 
natural, friendly, and gentle one, without giving so many rights of 
interference as that between actual brothers and sisters is too often 
held todo. Ifa disagreeable thing has to be said toa woman, itis her 
brother who is held in duty bound to say it, at least if her father be 
not living, not her brother-in-law. If a formal remonstrance has 
to be made with a man, it is the sister who is put up to 
make it, not the sister-in-law. Between brother and sister- 
in-law there is just enough of reserve to prevent any officious- 
ness or even willingness to be ‘* candid,” as the disagreeable 
term goes, and yet quite enough intimacy to render no mutual 
kindness burdensome or unnatural. ‘Then, though a sister-in- 
law can never be exactly what a sister is, simply because she 
can never share the old home-traditions and memories of vivid 
early years, yet for that very reason she always can be something 
which a sister can seldom be in the same degree,—a friend whose 
modes of feeling and of looking at things are constitutionally 
widely different from his, more like his wife's, and therefore 
more of a change from his own than those of his own family would 
be. Sisters-in-law are the pleasantest of intermediate links between 
a wife and a sister, though not possessed of the great privilege of 
absolutely free criticism which attaches more or less to both; and 
what is quite as important perhaps, not possessed of that complete in- 
sight into a man’s shortcomings and defects of temper, which makes 
him too careless whether he exhibits those defects before them or not. 
That mere shadow of restraint which leaves a man at liberty to 
feel as much at home as ever in other respects, while compelling 
him to live up to the hypothesis that he is a little kindlier, a little 
more unselfish, a little more placid, a little more interesting, a 
little less unheroic, a little less every-day in short, than his wife 
and his own sisters know him to be, is just the sort of restraint 
which deceives a good many men as to their real characters, and puts 
them in better temper with themselves than they would otherwise 





be. It is true that most wives have the art of believing credulously 
in their husbands far beyond any sister-in-law ; still few husbands 
can adequately realize this great faculty of illusion which their 
wives possess, knowing as they do the fulness of their own gelf- 
discoveries. But with those by whom they think that those depths. 
are not completely sounded, they may possibly for a time forget 
that they are what they are, and thus the slight reserve and 
defect of knowledge has the effect of contenting them a little better 
with themselves. 

On the whole, it cannot be questioned that sisters-in-law 
are, as Mr. Disraeli would say, ‘‘ highly ornamental” to English 
homes, and the most delightful of the secondary relations of life. 
It is not merely as companions for your wife when she is poorly, 
or knocked up, or dejected, that they are so useful, which appears 
to be the rather utilitarian view of the husbands of the House of 
Commons, but as friends of a special shade of intimacy which no 
other relationship can possibly exactly hit, licensed to quiz and be 
quizzed, licensed to hear your real views on almost all people and 
almost all things, and yet not licensed to complain seriously of 
you, or be complained seriously of by you, and not at all likely to 
come into reproachful or expostulatory relations towards you. It 
is quite clear we cannot abolish sisters-in-law, to say nothing of 
sisters. ‘The Liberals of the House of Commons need fear no 
such hobgoblin as that. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
—— > -— 
XCVIIL.—LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Ture Towns. 
gerne the City of Lincoln, this county contains the 

boroughs and market-towns of Loston, Grantham, Grimsby, 
and Stamford, and twenty-five other market-towns, the principal 
of which are Barton-upon-Humber, Bourne, Caistor, Gainsborough, 
Glamford- Brigg, Holbeach, Horncastle, Louth, Sleaford, Spalding, 
and Spilsby. 

Lincola—on the southern slope and at the base of a hild 
on the left bank of the river Withan—originated, as we have 
seen, in the Roman town of LinpumM-CoLonia—situated at 
the intersection of the two great roadways, afterwards called 
the Fosse-Way and Ermine Street. Ptolemy the Geographer 
mentions it as one of the two principal towns in the territory of 
the Coritani. ‘The station was on the hill now occupied by the 
Cathedral and the Castle. Its form was that of a parallelogram, 
the sides nearly facing the four cardinal points ; on each side was a 
gate. ‘The enclosed area was 1,200 feet by 1,300 feet. The walla 
have been almost entirely levelled with the ground, and the gates, 
with one exception, have been long since demolished. ‘The 
remaining gate, now called ‘ Newport Gate,’ is one of the most 
remarkable Roman remains in the kingdom. It consists of a 
central arch, nearly sixteen feet wide, and formed with long 
stones, put together apparently without mortar, and two 
lateral arches, or posterns, now nearly closed up by the 
elevation of the soil. Adjacent to this gate is a mass of 
the Roman wall. A Roman arch and part of the wall 
are incorporated with the Roman castle, and another portion of 
wall parallel to that of the Roman station, and called the Mint 
Wall, is supposed to have been part of a granary or of some other 
Roman building. A fortified wall, with towers at the corners, 
appears to have run down to the bank of the Witham, and thea 
along the bank. Coins of the Emperors Nero, Vespasian, and 
Julian have been found here, and especially of Carausius, who, as 
some have supposed, resided for a time at Lincoln. <A tesselated 
pavement and a hypocaust beneath it were discovered in 1739 ; 
the pavement was thirteen feet below the present surface. 
Another hypocaust and several antiquities have also been dis- 
covered, especially a sarcophagus and some stone coffins, earthen 
and glass urns, and other funeral utensils. Part of a set of 
glazed earthen conduit-pipes and other specimens of pottery have 
been also found.” 

Under whatever circumstances Lincoln may have passed from 
the sway of the Roman-Britons to that of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
new town which arose around and beneath the Roman station 
became a place of some importance under its ‘Teutonic masters. 
It was certainly a Mint town during the Saxon period. Some 
antiquaries have, indeed, asserted that it had also a Government 
mint in Roman times, but of this there is no evidence. Coins, 
however, “professing to be Roman were manufactured in this 
city, but whether forgeries by individuals, with a view to decep- 
tion for their own particular profit, or by persons, perhaps 
Officials, whose practices were connived at, though not 
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sepa ce 
regularly authorized, is a question upon which antiquaries 
are not agreed. It is very well known to numismatists that 
moulds of baked clay, made for the purpose of casting coins, have 
been found in various parts of this kingdom,” and such moulds 
«have been found in Lincoln, but not within the boundaries of 
Roman Lincoln, possibly in what at that time may have been an 
obscure suburb, a locality well adapted for carrying on any clan- 
destine operations.” ‘These moulds,” observes Mr. Hawkins, in 
a paper read before the Archzological Institute, at their meeting 
at Lincoln in 1848, ‘‘ consist of flat pieces of clay, having on each 
side an intaglio impression from a Roman coin. These are placed 
one over another, generally in three piles; through the raised rim 
of each mould a small notch is cut, which is turned towards the 
centre of the three piles, the whole is then enclosed in a case of 
clay, contracted at the top, so that the external appearance 
resembles that of a common stone bottle. The melted metal is 
poured into the neck of the bottie, passes down the hollow space 
left in the centre of the three circular piles of moulds, and from 
thence through the notches in the rim of each mould into the 
moulds themselves. ‘The whole mass is then broken up, the metal 
is separated from the moulds, the edge of each piece is carefully 
cleaned and polished, and thus are false coins rapidly and cheaply 
constructed.” 

The monogram of Lincoln appears on a coin of Alfred. The 
next coin struck at Lincoln to which Mr. Hawkins draws atten- 
tion is one bearing the words “+ Lincola Civit.,” and the name of 
St. Martin, which he believes was struck very early in the tenth 
century. It resembles the coins of Eric, King of Northumberland, 
from 927 to 951. According to tradition, the connection of St. 
Martin with this city was established at the revival of Christianity 
here in the seventh century. ‘The name of Lincoln does not occur 
in the list of the towns in the reign of Athelstan, to which more than 
one moneyer was assigned. It probably, therefore, was one of the 
other towns which had only one moneyer. No coins have been 
found struck in this city during the reigns of Edward the Elder, 
Athelstan, Edmund, Edred, or Edwig. ‘ Of all the succeeding 
monarchs, however, coins still exist, and the public records relating 
to the Mint show that Lincoln was rapidly increasing in wealth 
and importance. In the reign of Edward the Confessor the city 
paid £30 to the King and Earl; but when the Domesday Book was 
compiled, it paid £100, and the Mint £75,—a larger sum, so far as 
we may rely on the accuracy of the Record, than was paid by any 
other mint.” But the actual number of inhabited houses had con- 
siderably decreased between the two epochs. In the time of the 
Confessor they were 1,150, in that of the Domesday Survey 240 
lay waste. ‘The Record also gives a list of 12 Lagemen as they 
existed in the time of the Confessor, followed by the names of their 
successors as they stood at the time of the Survey. These Lagemen 
occur at Stamford as well as Lincoln, as distinct from the burgesses. 
They “‘ were an order of men recognized in the laws of King 
Edward. In both towns the number of 12 only is mentioned. They 
were the ‘‘ Law-men,” or Lesser Thanes, and Sir Henry 
Ellis considers that they answered to the 12 Judices Civitatis 
at Chester, and the 12 Zahmen mentioned in the Senatus 
Consultum de Monticolis Wallix. Assigning one burgess to each 
inhabited house, Sir H. Ellis has put down the number of burgesses in 
Lincoln at the time of Domesday Survey at 900; but, as he remarks, 
“there might be more than one burgess in one house. Where sac 
and soc was attached to a domus, it probably had inferior habitations 
annexed to the principal house, and probably in some cases patches 
of land. The churches and burgesses of Lincoln, for instance, 
had among them 36 crofts within the town. Geoffrey Alselin 
held, at the time of the Survey, the hall or mansion which had 
belonged to Tochi, the son of Outi, and Bishop Remigius held 30 
mansions which had belonged to the same person. ‘From the 
names of Merlesvin, Morcar, Ulf, and Harold, as possessors of 
mansions here, it should seem that Lincoln had served for a resort 
to partizans opposed to the Conqueror at the beginning of his 
reign.” Colsyen, it is stated, had lately built 36 houses, and 
two churches on a piece of waste ground, outside the city, given 
him by the King. Of the 210 wasted houses within the city 166 
had been demolished in building the castle, and 74 had fallen to 
ruin, not from the oppression of Sheriffs and other officers of the 
Crown, but from misfortune, poverty, and fire. 

The castle was one of the eight fortresses which William the 
Conqueror is said to have erected in different parts of England 
immediately after he had established his dominion over this 
country. There is no authority for the existence of a castle 
previous to the Conquest. From its foundation to the time of 
Edward I., the castle, with the bail or liberty attached to it, 
continued to form part of the Royal domain. By a special 





charter Stephen conferred on Ranulph or Ralph de Gernons, Earl 
of Chester, the castle and city of Lincoln, to enjoy till he should 
be restored to his lands in Normandy and castles there, and gave 
him leave to fortify one of the towers in Lincoln Castle, and to 
have the command thereof until the King should deliver unto him 
the castle of ‘Tickhill in Yorkshire ; which being done, the King 
was to have the city and castle of Lincoln again, except the Earl’s 
own tower, which his mother had fortified, and also the constable- 
ship of that castle and of the whole county, which belonged to him 
by hereditary right. ‘The prosperity of the city had been in the 
meantime promoted in the reign of Henry I. by the cleaning-out of 
the Fosse-Dyke, and making it again available for navigation, 
thus forming an inland water communication, while the Witham 
formed an outlet to the sea. In 1140 the Empress Maud got 
possession of the city and castle, and here she was besieged by 
Stephen, who took the town in 1141, the Empress managing to 
escape. ‘* The castle was shortly afterwards surprised by Ralph, 
Earl of Chester, who with his wife and his half-brother, William 
de Romara, Lord of Bolingbroke, and (usually considered) first 
Earl of Lincoln, took up their abode here, and prepared to 
celebrate the Christmas festivities in the castle with their friends.” 
But the citizens of Lincoln, who favoured the King’s interest, 
sent him notice, and Stephen invested the castle on Christmas 
Day, the citizens assisting in the attack. The younger brother, the 
Earl of Chester, however, managed to make his escape, and being 
joined by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and raising forces from his 
estates in Cheshire, and from among the Welsh, forded the Trent 
on Candlemas Day, and formed a camp very near the castle. In 
the desperate battle which ensued Stephen was made a prisoner. 
After the King’s release, the tide again turning, the Earl of 
Chester came to a treaty with him, and yielded up several castles 
which he had, and Stephen celebrated Christmas with great 
solemnity at Lincoln in 1144. ‘* By the deed of pacification made 
in 1153, which at length put an end to the contentions for the 
Crown, it was stipulated in one of the articles that Lincoln Castle 
should be put into the hands of Jordan de Bussey, as governor, 
who was to swear that he would yield it up to Prince Henry, or 
whom he should appoint, immediately after the death of King 
Stephen.” ‘The town was incorporated by a charter of Henry LL. 
Great obscurity hangs over the origin and early descent of the 
Earldom of Lincoln. ‘The name of Countess Lucia figures in early 
records in a most perplexing manner. Mr. Gough Nichols, who 
carefully investigated the matter, believes that there were two 
Countesses Lucia,—one the sister of Morcar, the son of Algar, 
the Mercian Earl, and brother of Edgiva, King Harold's queen ; 
the other, the daughter of the first Lucia, by Ivo Taillebois, a 
native of Anjou, who bore the name of Karl, but whether of 
Lincolnshire is very doubtful, though he had considerable posses- 
sions there. He died in the year 1114, and was buried 
in the Priory Church of Spalding. ‘The second Countess 
Lucia married, first, Roger de Romara or Roumare, before the 
death of Rufus in 1100. Le was son of Gerold, seneschal to 
the Conqueror in Normandy before the Conquest. Roger died 
young, leaving a son, William de Roumare, and his widow was 
remarried to Ranulph de Briquesard, surnamed Meschines or Le 
Meschin—the Younger, to distinguish him from his father, Ranulph, 
Vicomte of the Besin, in Normandy. Ranulph de Meschin became 
Earl of Chester on the death of his cousin, who was drowned in 
the White Ship with King Henry I.’s son. It is possible he also 
bore the title of Earl of Lincoln, but on his death his widow was 
certainly admitted to her inheritance in Lincolnshire, for which 
she paid a fine of 400 marks into the Exchequer. She had two sons 
by her second marriage, the eldest of whom, Ranulph or Ralph de 
Gernons, was the Earl of Chester besieged, as we have seen, in 
Stephen’s reign in Lincoln Castle. ‘The first undoubted Earl of 
Lincoln is his elder brother, William de ltoumare or Romara, a 
seal of whose remains to attest the fact. Ilis son died before him, 
and his grandson was never admitted to the Earldom of Lincoln, 
which we find in the hands of Gilbert de Gant, the husband of a 
Countess Roheis, whose parentage is unascertained, though the 
peerages make her a daughter of William de Romara. Mr. Gough 
Nichols conjectures she was the daughter of a daughter of the 
first Countess Lucia and Ivo Taillebois. ‘The nephew of this Gant 
was made Earl of Lincoln by Prince Louis of France, but being 
taken prisoner at Lincoln by the partizans of the young King 
(Henry III.), he was stripped of his honours and possessions, and 
the Earldom was granted to De Blundevill (Earl of Chester), and 
subsequently in the same reign it passed to the Laci family ; 
thence in 1349 to the Lancaster cadet branch of the Royal House, 
and merging in the Crown, was granted in 1476 to De la Pole, 
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> to Henry Brandon, and in 1572 to 





attainted in 1487; in 15: 
the Clintons, with whom it has ever since remained. 

Lincoln was one of the first towns from which 
tatives were summoned to Parliament. In 1301, in a Parliament 
held here, the celebrated answer to the Pope’s letter prohibiting the 
King from pursuing his claims on Scotland was drawn up. Four 
years afterwards the King held his Court at Lincoln, and another 
Parliament in which he confirmed Magna Charta. Edward II. 
held a Parliament here, and one was held in the first year of the 
succeeding reign. In 1348 the weavers of Lincoln obtained a 
charter from Edward III. giving their guild a monopoly within 
twelve leagues of the city. In 1352 Lincoln was appointed one of 
the staple towns of England for wool, and it was also madea 
staple for leather, lead, and various other articles. John of Gaunt, 
as Earl of Lincoln, resided here, andis said to have much benefited 
the place, his stables forming the St. Mary’s or Merchants’ Guild- 
hall. Richard II. visited it, and Henry VI. held a court here, 
Henry VII. visited it in 1485, and Henry VIL. in 1541—his fatal 
visit to Catherine Howard. We have already spoken of the fate 
of the city and castle during the civil contest in the reign of 
Charles I. Of the castle little more than the gateway now 
remains. 


represen- 


LETTERS TO TI! 
a vee 

SELF-SUPPORTING 
(To THE Epiror OF THE 
Srmr,—Will you permit me to ask, in reply to “R. B. D. M.,” 
what good reason there is for a nation refusing to assist its unem- 
ployed population to lands where men able and willing to work 
are certain to earn alivelihood ? If the State undertook to provide 
and fit out vessels, and well-to-do people undertook to fit out as 
emigrants poor families who, from no fault of theirs, but simply 
misfortune, have been suffering so much at the East End of Lon- 
don, surely there would not be in the circumstance: anything of 
that kind of almsgiving that a man need be ashamed to accept 
from his countrymen? Let the emigrants go away owing their 
country gratitude, but nothing else, or whatever good is done will 
be neutralized. A debt of £20, with interest accumulating, would 
almost unnerve some men, and would do no one any good. It 
would lead to a feeling of bitterness. The emigrants would say, 
“¢ We have helped all our lives to build up large fortunes, and now, 
when a mysterious something has silenced our axes and hammers, 
our countrymen ask us to begin life, in a new country, in 
debt.” I feel certain that there would be no tax so bitter as the 
instalment of that debt. ‘The emigrants would perhaps become 
readers, and find that even ancient, hard-hearted Egypt did not 
send out her,colonists in debt. Her people owed hera duty, while 
she had work for them; she owed them one when she thought she 
had a superabundant population. But we live in days of political 
economy. We have grand rules for everything. We have made 
non-intervention an article of faith; and it will go on splendidly 
till we arein danger, and then we shall try to read it backwards. 
We have made personal independence another article of faith ; 
and a very beautiful thing it is, while aman has even a shilling in 
his possession. But take away his shilling, prostrate him by some 
power as irresistible as a thunderbolt, and then let those who can 
talk to him of independence, but the only thing worth talking to 
him of is charity, And it is no disgrace to him to accept charity 
in such a case. There are men at the East End of London who 
were as proudly independent as ‘“‘ R. B. D. M.” could be till they 
saw their wives and children perishing for want of food. Inde- 
pendence, in sight of that, and in the sense of not receiving the 
help offered on fair and generous terms, would, I think, 
have been the reverse of manly. There was a little of 
even that, and it was sad to look upon. I shall venture 
to tell you one little circumstance that I think will show that 
English workmen may be trusted with their own independence 
without having it secured by the creation of a debt. Last year 
a kindness, no part of which was mine (for I was powerless in the 
matter), enabled me to say a few words for the poor men at the 
East End. I was known to them personally, in spite of myself. 
This year I wanted a little work done, and I asked an employed 
shipwright to send ine a couple of unemployed ones for one long 
day to do the work. Instead of sending them, he brought them ; 
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they brought plavks on their shoulders, a distance of three miles ; 
they worked till nearly midnight, and when I came to pay them 
the man whom I had asked for he!p, and who had left off work to 
come with his fellow-workmen, said, ‘* No, no, I shall have no pay, 
I assure you. 


You need not ask me, for I shall not have it. 


| Settle with my mates, but don’t offer anything to me.” 


This was 


a poor man, a father of a family, and dependent on his daily 


labour for whatever he had. He could no more afford to 
throw away a day’s work than I could afford to throw away 
€50, and I could not throw away a tenth of it without 
knowing my loss. Now, would “R. B. D. M.” take hostages 


for the independence of a man like that? I do sincerely hope 


| that what is done will be a free gift, and that the only debt that 
| will weigh on our countrymen in their new homes will be the debt 


of a warm feeling for England. Perhaps that may bring forth 
good fruit generations hence. ‘The men who were the readiest to 
contract such a debt would be those who had the least intention 
of paying it. Tonest men, knowing what a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship meant, would be appalled at the idea of a new apprentice- 
ship of twenty-eight years. I freely admit that free emigration 


|is not a thing that a government should lead the way in, or 





embark in at all, without some special and sound cause. The 
question is whether such a cause exists now. If there does, let it 
be a bond of union between the emigrants and their motherland. 
Don’t let us have to reflect, if we ever come to war with America, 
that we sent men from Woolwich and Chatham to help, on the 
same principle of profit and loss as their country adopted to them, 
to make the material for fighting us on sea. We may send out to 
assist in building and strengthening the New Dominion; and if 
we can do that, we shall not regret having, in such a case as this, 
shown a little ‘contempt for economical laws.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. 


ART AND OPINION. 


(To THE Eviror OF THE “ 


SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—If your powerful article on my very slight little essay in 
the Contemporary Revicw makes me look foolish, I may receive 
that as a proper punishment for the rigidity of my phraseology. 
Nevertheless, it is true that I expressly said my intention was to 
be rigid, as rigid as the rule of three, and that, having called the 
‘*Canon” a marvel of perfection, and ventured on the paradox 
that ‘a perfect artist would be a perfect idiot,” I went on to define, 
as well as I could, the limits within which faith, or belief, could be 
expressed in art, especially poctry, aud the conditions under which 
(as in hymns, for example), an assumption being granted to begin 
dogma itself was admissible. 

my qualifications, or rather qualified applications, of 
the Canon seem to me to cover the whole of the ground that you 
ean claim, and nearly the whole of what you actually take, I 
should still say that in pure art opinion is inadmissible, as opinion. 
It may take a place exactly analogous to that of an incident ina 
story, ‘.c., ib may be recorded as a basis of poetry, but that is all. 
Faith or belief, too, may be incorporated into art as material of 
emotion, just as incident may; but not as opinion stated. The 
formula of art is J sce, or J feel, not I think. ‘Take up a number 
of books of poetry and a number of books of philosophy, and 
what is the most obvious negative characteristic of the former? 
Surely, the absence of stated opinion. ‘To say that the distinc- 
tion between opinion stated and opinion involved (or educible) is 
“intangible,” seems to me to be saying that the distinction 
between the critical and the poetic intelligence and their methods 
is intangible. 

All the passages you quote (except the first, from Wordsworth, 
which is unpoetic in form, though poetic in intention, and the 
lines from Mr. Matthew Arnold, which, though harmless, may be 
described in the same terms) appear to me to be fine poetry ; and 
they are expressly provided for by certain passages in my paper. 
For cxample, ‘The spiritual suggestions or emotions which seek 
to express themselves in different creeds lie within the poet's 
province. . . . . Wherever there is [a] faith, the man must express 
himself in a formula of some sort; and so long as that formula 
does not exceed the limits of the emotions from the consolidated 
force of which it takes it rise, and so long as it is expressed in 
concrete or artistic form,” it is acceptable in poetry. But I 
think you would agree with me, that Wordsworth is a great 
hybrid, who too often falls into mere arid dogmatism ; and that 
the Excursion, for instance, is a most faulty work of art; for this 
reason, among others, that its illustrious author too often intro- 
duced into it that which was fit to be said, but unfit to be sung. 

[ allege that a painter who introduced, upon a hint of Mr. 
Jowett’s, certain disputable features into a portrait of the Apostle 
Paul, would be introducing matter of opinion into a work of art 
in violation of the ** Canon,” y as if you were to allege 
that, because the existence of an external world has been doubted, 
a painter who represented a beautiful woman would be introduc- 
ing matter of opinion into his picture. But he would not be doing 
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this, unless he could paint 


cr in such a way as to s! 


senent 
Senusret 


considered her only as a “permanent possibility of 

[ think your paper contains one small error of fact, when you 
say that mine admits that a certain very ececntrie opinion might 
be matter of art. There is no such admission in what T note. 

On the whole, some of your expressions come so close to some 
of mine (to, e.y., my sentence, * Everything depends upon the 
form in which a thing is assimilated”) that I gladly reeur to the 
feeling that only my own rigidity of expression is to blame for an 
apparent difference of opinion which, if iit were real, I should 
regard as a personal misfortune. 

Reading through Coleridge for the first time in my life, [ observe 
he says what comes very close indeed :—‘t A poem is that species 


of composition which is opposed to works of science, by proposing } 
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for its immediate ” [i.c., its determining, conditioning] ‘ object | 


pleasure and truth ; and from all other species (having this object 
in common with it) it is discriminated by proposing to itself such 
delight from the whole as is compatible with a distinct gratifica- 
tion from each component part.” ‘This is really enough for my 
purpose, if you add a most important qualification, namely, that 
in my opinion the word p/easire by no means represents the peculiar 
exaltation (allied to the moral and religious sensibilities) produced 
by beauty on normally constituted people. Coleridge’s subsequent 
criticisms of Wordsworth’s intrusive “ biographical” touches are 
also only another way of saying what I said,-‘‘ No matter of 
contingent truth can, gv@ contingent truth, be matter of art.” 

If, or why, it is worth while to say all this over again is another 
question, which would carry us far into that question of certain 
modern tendencies which you yourself raise. Lut l may say that 
part of the warmth of reception which I should accord to poets 
like Robert Buchanan (in one vein), Mr. Swinburne (in another), 
and Mr. William Morris (in a third), is founded upon my feeling 
that they are leading neccssary reactions against those tendencies. 
More strength to their elbows, and may Mr. William Morris, in 
particular, refuse to listen to the kind of voice which I heard in 
one of the Quarterlies, calling upon him to change his note, his, 
to me, most welcome and delightful note ? 

One word more. I trouble you with this, not because my own 
opinions are of any consequence, but because those of the Spectato 
carry the utmost weight.—J am, Sir, &c., Marrnew Browne. 


[Our correspondent attaches far too much value to our authority 
and too little to hisown ; but we confess, after carefully considering 
his letter, its doctrine appears to us to come to no more than this : 
that opinion, to become poetical, must be vitally rooted in cha- 
racter, and that directly that vital root is exhibited it loses all its 
unpoetical effect. If that is all, we agree with him, but think his 
language misleading.—Ep. Spectator.) 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—As my letter criticizing Professor Huxley’s Edinburgh 
alluded to by other correspondents, 


address has been once or twice 
perhaps I may be allowed to add the final sentence which, as 
as you may remember, a postal mishap prevented me from append- 
ing to the proof ?— 

“ And this indisposition to accept Professor Huxley’s dictum as 
to spiritual facts springs from no low estimate of his own indivi- 
dual character, but simply from the fact that he is a student, an 
earnest one; and the student life, though one of the noblest that 
aman can lead, has always been in danger of biassing the judg- 
ment of its followers, and making them imagine the facts about 
which they are especially busied, to be of more importance than 
all other facts in the world besides.” 

1 will also correct a slight mistake in my signature, and subscribe 
myself yours obediently (not J., but) 
tpril 20, 1869. 


x. Hf. 


Newcasth “upon Ty 1, 
BLACKER THAN THEY WERE PAINTED. 


(To Tuk Eprror OF THE “SPecTATOR.”] 


Sir,—L have only just seen your paper of the 3rd April, in 
which ther : of the Meath Diocesan Synod. 


is & NLC There I 


read, in connection with remarks made by certain speakers in 
nit 


istened toc? evi 


/ 


y scem to 
leutly wishing to convey the impres- 


favour of disestablishm and disendowment, ** sled / 


have In en 


sion that the Meath Diocesan Synod agreed wiih these speakers, 
whose names are already too notorious. 

Now, in justice to the dioce e, 
present, can say, and J challenge contradiction,—that they were 


hot listened to iu that seuse,—that there was a loud, a long, and 


I must say,—and having been 
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vt he determined dissent expressed, so loud and so determined that the 


Bishop had to appeal to the meeting to listen. 
listened ir lience 
most uneasily and most unwillingly. 

\ reporter was present, and the very thing to be dreaded just 
happened,—that because they were listened to af all, it was re- 
ported, ‘* And they seem to have been listened to;” while the 
reporter himself must have known that the contrary was the 
fact, for even after the Bishop’s appeal, the observations expressed 
called forth so much unanimous dissent that I am sure the 
speakers did not say all they wished to say, and they had to 
yield as quickly and as gracefully as they could. Apologizing 
for trespassing on your space, I am, Sir, &e., 

IluGu Getsron, Rector of Enniskeen, Diocese of Meath. 

Bunishe ‘tory, KNingscourt, April 20, 1869. 


[We are sorry for the Meath Diocesan Synod.—Ep. Spectator.} 


And the meeting 
to the chair, and listened 


, og 
1 another sense, in obe 


> 
ut 


POETRY. 
——@-— 
THE TAPESTRY OF PROSERPINE. 
[ Claudian.—The Rape of Prose rpine, i. 246-65. ] 

Tue clemental order there she drew 

And Jove’s high dwellings ; there you saw 
The needle tell how ancient Chaos grew 

‘To harmony and law ; 


How Nature set in order due and rank 
Iler atoms, raised the light on high, 
And to the middle place the weightier sank , 
There lustrous shone the sky, 


The heavens were quick with flame, the ocean rolled, 
The great world hung in mid suspense ; 

And each of diverse hue; she worked in gold 
The starry fires intense ; 

Bade ocean flow in purple, and the shore 
With gems upraised. Divinely wrought, 

‘The threads embossed to swelling billows bore 
Strange likeness ; you had thought 


They dashed the sea-weed on the rocks, or crept 
lloarse murmuring thro’ the thirsty sands. 
Five zones she added. In mid place she kept 
With red distinet the lands 


Leaguered with burnings ; all the region showed 
Scorched into darkness, and the thread 

Dry as with sunshine that eternal glowed ; 
On either hand were spread 


The realms of life, lapt in a milder breath 
Kindly to men: and next appear 

On this extreme and that, dull lands of death 
She made them dark and drear 


With year-long frost, and saddened all the hue 
With endless winter ; Jast she shewed 
What seats her Sire’s dark. brother holds, nor knew 
‘The fated dark abode. 
ALFrep Crurcn. 


BOOKS. 
-> 
A TRANSLATION OF UHLAND.* 
‘Tere are difficulties peculiar and special to all translations, and 
we are not sure that the simpler and more youthful products of 
national literature are always amongst the easiest to translate. 
Difficult as it is to hit on any adequate equivalent for the subtler 
and more highly organized beauties of the most refined poets of a 
refined literature, doubt whether it does not need a still 
finer and more delicate discrimination to determine how far to go 
in rendering unfinished and roughly sketched but still popular 
and effective verse into another language, without either giving 
it a polish and a finish of phrase which would misrepresent the type, 
or, on the other hand, so adding to the roughnesses and awkward- 


we 


nesscs, in the transition from oue Janguage to the other, as to 
weaken the hold of the poems over the popular imagination, and 
make that which in the original was only abrupt or simple 
bald Uhland is one of the simplest of 

* The Poems of Ulland translated into English Verse. With a Short Biographical 
Memvir of the Poct. By William Collett Sandars, London: Ridgway. 





seem or childish. 
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poets. His power consists in rendering the simplest and 
most elementary feelings,—the romantic youthful feelings of 
life,—with more than usual sincerity and vividness. The 
mountain shepherd’s joyous sense of freedom, the mountaineer’s 
love for the ‘‘Sabbath silence of the hills” as he listens to the 
church bell from his solitary height, the monk’s yearning for the 
natural beauty and freshness which his austere life denies him, the 
simple paternal and chivalric feelings, the pride of the father in 
the boldness of the son, in his love of danger and his joy of conflict, 
the blind King’s anxious hearkening to the ringing blows dealt by 
his young son with his own ancient sword on the mail of the island 
robber who has carried off his daughter, if by chance he may 
thereby infer the issue of the fight,—the ghostly visit of Death, in the 
form of a conquering knight, to the court whose king is exulting 
in the strength and beauty of the young prince and princess,— 
these are the subjects on which Uhland is always effective, because 
always simple and vivid, and entirely possessed with the fresh ideal 
feelings he delineates. Mr. W. C. Sandars tells us that his main 
aim in translating has been literalness, and that ‘‘ in many instances 
the English translation has not received that embellishment at the 
hands of the translator which a slight alteration of the meaning 
suggested,”—which means, we conclude, not that he refrained from 
improving on his author, but that he has seldom if ever sacrificed 
the meaning for the sake of a phrase which, though farther 
removed in mere dictionary-English from the German, seemed to 
approach it more nearly in ease and idiomatic force. In this he 
may have been mistaken. In poetry, loss of strength and colour 
is, to all intents and purposes, loss of substantial truth. But the 
true business of a translator is, if possible, to mould and remould 
his translation till he can as nearly as possible compass both ends, 
literal equivalence of meaning, and also virtual equivalence in 
form, i.e., in ease and colour and vivacity of expression. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Sandars fails habitually in this last respect, and 
often, though not perhaps from any want of scholarship, in keeping 
close to the shades and nuances of the original. ‘Though on the 
whole faithful, and now and then musical and sweet, he is often 
raw and cold where Uhland is only simple and terse; and 
occasionally he seems to us negligent and inaccurate without any 
reason. What he seems to us to want is the indescribable 
poetic touch. In metre he usually keeps close to his author, but 
we are not sure that this is always necessary or desirable, as the 
same English rhythms and law of rhymes do not always give the 
sentiment of the German quite so well as some others to which our 
ears ¢2e more used in connection with a particular mood of senti- 
ment might do. Take, as an example of Mr. Sandars’s most 
spirited, if not most accurate, work, and that, too, work on one of 
Uhland’s most exquisite songs, ‘‘’The Shepherd’s Winter Song.” 
We will print his translation and the original together :— 

“Oh, winter, horrid winter! 

The world is very small, 


Thou shut’st us in the valleys, 
In narrow bothios all. 


‘And when I pass the cottage, 
My true-love’s dwelling-place, 
Scarce will she from the window 
Put out her pretty face. 


* And if I pluck up courage 
And go into the house, 

She sits beside her mother 
As still as any mouse. 


“Ob, summer, lovely summer! 
The world is very wide, 
The moro I mount the hill-tops 
It spreads on every side. 


“ And standing on the boulders 
My love, I call to thee, 

And no one hears, but echo 
Brings back my voice to me. 


“ And when my own I'm clasping 
On mountain top so free, 

We spy o’er all the country, 

But no one’s by to see.” 


‘©O Winter, schlimmer Winter, 
Wie ist dio Welt so klein! 

Du drangst uns all in die Thaler 
In die engen Hiitten hinein. 

‘Und geh’ ich auch voriiber, 

An meiner Liebsten Haus, 

Kaum sieht sie mit dem Kiépfchen 
Zum kleinen Fenster heraus. 

“ Und nehm’ ichs Herz in die Hiinde 
Und geh’ hinanf ins Haus: 

Sio sitzt zwischen Vater und Mutter, 
Schaut kaum zu den Aiiglein heraus. 
“O Sommer, schéner Sommer, 

Wie wird die Welt so weit! 

Je héher man steigt auf dio Bergo 
Jo weitor sic sich verbroit’t. 

“Und steh’st du auf dem Felsen 
Traut Liebcheon, ich rufe dir zu: 
Dio Halle sagen es weiter, 

Doch niemand hort es als du. 
“Und halt’ ich dich in den Armen 
Auf freien Bergeshohn : 

Wir sehn in die weiten Lindor 
Und werden doch nicht gesehn.” 
Now in this song Mr. Sandars has undoubtedly succeeded better 
than in most others in freedom and warmth of effect. ‘The last 
verse is clumsy and lame, as well as inaccurate; but up to that 
point the song runs with a certain life in it which not very 
many of Mr. Sandars’s translations possess. But still it falls 
very fur short of the spirit of the original, and that too for 
want of what the translator tells us he has especially studied, 
fidelity to the text. No one can fail to observe that the beauty 
of the song depends on the fine contrast between its two parts, 
the winter and the summer part, and the close parallelism in that 
contrast, and of this Mr. Sandars has let slip much. Further, in 
the second and third verses there is again an inner parallelism which 








| 
Mr. Sandars has altogether let slip. When during the winter the 
lover passes the house of his trae-love, she scarcely gives him, says 
the poet, a look out of the /itt/e window ; and if he plucks up courage 
and goes in, then she is sitting so demurely between her father and 
mother that she scarcely gives him a look out of her little eyes. The 
small window of the frozen cottage suggests to him the small 
windows of the frozen soul of his love, as she sits demurely under 
the eye of father and mother. This touch Mr. Sandars entirely 
ignores. And then he misses most unaccountably part of the more 
emphatic parallelism between the constraint of the winter life when 
the lover can’t get a word with his true-love because she is so com- 
pletely under the eye of parents and guardians, and the freedom of 
the summer life, when she stands upon the rock and he shouts to 
her, and though echo takes up and spreads abroad his words, no one 
hears them except her for whom they are intended. Why Mr. 
Sandars has metamorphosed the loud but confidential conversation of 
the fifth verse into a mere hapless soliloquy, so entirely suppressing 
one of the “ notes” of the poem, we cannot even conceive. Surely 
there is no faulty edition in which the verse is otherwise given than 
as we have given it (from the 47th edition, published at Stutt- 
gart after Uhland’s death in 1863)? Mr. Sandars’s fifth verse ex- 
presses if anything the joy in a summer solitu/e,—while Uhland’s, 
like all the rest of the poem, insists on the space and freedom 
which summer gives to the lovers, enabling them even to shout where 
in winter they could not whisper, without constraint or any fear of 
being overheard. Surely this alteration is not meant by Mr. Sandars 
for one of those exceptional ‘‘ embellishments at the hands of the 
translator which a slight alteration of the meaning suggested” 
and which he takes credit for making so seldom? ‘The seldomer 
he makes them, if at all like that, the better; for the embellish- 
ment is really a mutilation. ‘The last verse is faulty as well as 
very clumsy. ‘The use of ‘‘so” in the line ‘‘ On mountain top 
so free,” though Uhland himself occasionally admits it, is exceed- 
ingly crude and puerile, and should certainly not be forced into 
any poem where the poet has not set the example. ‘Spy,” again, 
is a grotesque word, which suggests an idea quite foreign to 
Uhland’s ‘‘sehbn.” ‘The poet is not suggesting that he and 
his true-love can set a watch on others from their height, while 
they are private themselves, — that is quite contrary to the 
genius of the poem. What he insists on is the perfect freedom of 
their love on the mountain top; all the land lies beneath them, and 
yet for that very reason they have no need to whisper or to hide; 
they are in a privacy of air and light, like Wordsworth’s lark. 
Finally, ‘‘no one’s by to see” is a grievous misconception of 
‘‘werden doch nicht gesehn.” ‘The translator only tells us that 
there is nobody else on the mountain, no unfortunate meeting there 
with another party. But Uhland never for a moment thought of 
that. He simply insists on the freedom of the mountain height 
where they can gaze over a great world at their feet and yet 
are invisible to that world; where though they have so great 
a prospect, they are not conspicuous. It is scarcely fair to criticize 
and not show how the errors made might be avoided, so we will 
try and give, not a perfect translation indeed of Uhland’s beautiful 
poem, but one which seems to us to keep somewhat closer to the 
German idea than Mr. Sandars’s :— 
“Oh, winter! evil winter! 

How tho world dwindles down ! 

Thou driv’st us into the valleys 

And into the straitened town. 


And though by my true-love's cottage 

I pass, for a glance of her fain, 

Scarce shows she hor dear little head 

Peeping out at the tiny pane. 

If I take my heart in my hands, then, 

And go in whore her needle she plies, 

She sits betweon father and mother, 

And scarce peeps through her dear little eyes. 

Oh, summer! lovely summer ! 

How tho world widens out! 

The higher ono goes on the mountains 

The wider it spreads about! 

And if thou stand’st on the rock, thon, 

I call to thee darling ;—and see! 

The echoes publish my message, 

Yet no one hears it save thee! 

And, then, when I clasp thee fondly 

On the mountains free and high, 

Though we gaze far and wide o’er the lowlands, 

We are seen by no single eye !” 
So far from being too literal, there seems to us but few of these 
poems where Mr. Sandars does not miss some one feature of some 
importance. ‘Take his ‘‘ Black Knight,” one of Uhland’s most 
spirited ballads, in which he introduces Death as a Black Knight 
who comes unbidden to the king's spring festival, rides into the 
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lists against his hitherto victorious son, and at the first collision 
lyzes him and casts him nerveless on the ground. Then he 
enters the ball-room, a floating shadow, claims her daughter from 
the queen for the waltz, and as she waltzes, the icy chill creeps 
round her, the flowers wither in her hair and breast, and she, too, 
ig vanquished ; then at supper the strange knight offers a restor- 
ing wine to both son and daughter ; they drink the icy draught, 
and fall dead. The king reproaches the black stranger, and tells 
him that, as he has taken, in the joy of their youth, both son and 
daughter, he ought to kill himself also, who is now bereft of all 
joy; but the knight replies with hollow vvive, ‘ Old man, in the 
spring I gather roses.” It isa subject just suited to Uhland’s 
genius. Mr. Sandars has translated some of the verses with a 
fair amount of spirit. But we complain that he quite misses the 
key-note struck in the opening verse :— 
“‘ Pfingsten war, das Fest der Freude 
Das da feiern Wald und Heide. 
Hub der Konig an zu sprechen :— 
‘Auch aus den Hallen, 
Der alten Hofburg allen 
Soll ein reicher Friihling brechen,’ ” 
which Mr. Sandars translates,— 
“ At Whitsuntide, that feast of pleasure, 
When copse and heath display their treasure, 
Spake the king:—‘ To me it seems 
From out my halls 
And my old palace walls, 
That a plenteous spring-tide streams.” 
But that wasn’t what he said at all. He did not speak of what 
he beheld, but of what he was going to create. What he said was, 
that to this spring-time of the earth he would make a sort of 
human echo in his own Court :—‘* Out of all the halls of the old 
castle-palace also, sha/l a rich spring break forth.” ‘The mis- 
translation is of importance because it strikes the wrong note. ‘The 
king, exulting in the beauty of the spring, promises himself to let 
his own household, the sou and daughter in whom he delights, rival 
it in brilliance. ‘The answer is the arrival of the deadly Unknown, 
who brings the ballad back at the end to the point from which it 
started, the correspondence of human changes to the natural 
change of the spring-time; only he reminds the too confident king 
that spring is the time for plucking flowers as well as for their 
blossoming ;—(Uhland should hardly, by the way, have spoken ex- 
pressly of roses, for roses are hardly spring flowers, even in Germany, 
but he wanted, doubtless, the analogy between the roses of youth 
which are so often snatched away in spring, and the flowers them- 
selves.) Anyhow, Mr. Sandars loses the force of the contrast between 
the opening and conclusion of the ballad entirely by failing to give 
the King’s boast that a second spring should issue from his palace 
walls. ‘The irony of the destiny which fulfils that boast by the 
plucking of his spring flowers, is the striking feature of the ballad, 
and Mr. Sandars has missed it. 

On the whole, we cannot say of this little book, though some of 
the translations are very fair, that it gives at all an adequate 
version of Uhland; there are a great many rather important 
inaccuracies, of which we could give plenty more instances, and 
most of the work seems to us raw. If Mr. Sandars adds to the 
number of his translations as he proposes in future, he should take 
the opportunity of thoroughly revising and perfecting what he 
has already done. What can have induced him, by the way, to 
translate ‘‘ Der Ungenannten,” (‘*To the Nameless One,”) “To 
Anonyma,” especially when he tells us in his introduction that 
the nameless lady became Ubland’s wife. ‘ Anonyma” has 
unfortunately become of late years in England a (no doubt, 
rather vulgar) euphemism for a lady of a very different class to 
Uhland’s lady-love. 

THE USE OF ALABAMAS IN WAR.* 
We have not many faults to find with this narrative of Captain 
Semmes’s adventures in the Confederate service. Notwithstand- 
ing a few Americanisms, a free use of slang, a tone of levity in 
describing the vices of sailors unbecoming in a gentleman of his 
position and education, an excessive length in the discussion of 
the questions of international law connected with the status of | 
Confederate cruisers, and last, but not least, the intemperate hate 
and contempt with which “Yankees” are almost invariably 
spoken of, natural enough to the defeated partizan in a civil war, 
but which ought to have been suppressed most jealously, the work | 





| Alabama’s career, and which have been and will be discussed 


ad nauseam both practically and historically, the story itself 
deserves to be discussed with calmness as a study in naval warfare. 
The first experiment in the use of steamers to cruise against ap 
enemy's merchant shipping, no matter what were the exceptional 
circumstances, should throw some light on the means and possi- 
bilities of this new agency. And the present narrative supplies 
the necessary materials. Captain Semmes had plainly looked 
closely into the problem before his first, and especially before his 
second cruise, and he is evidently deeply interested in telling what 
his view of the difficulties was and the devices that were thought 
necessary or expedient to circumvent the enemy and keep the 
cruisers afloat and in repair within the narrow limits 
prescribed by neutral claims. In a_ professional view the 
narrative may take rank among the best records of naval service 
we possess, the writing being clear, vivid, and to the point, and 
except fcr a slight savour of monotony and the blemishes we have 
hinted at, which might be easily removed, agreeable enough to read. 
At first sight, the use of steam cruisers appears to be revolu- 
tionary, and for a great maritime country alarming. ‘lhe common 
opinion that one or two Confederate steamers sufficed to make 
the United States’ merchant fleet disappear from the ocean 
expresses with tolerable accuracy the superficial fact. Although 
the actual number of ships destroyed by the Sumter and 
the Alabama and their sister cruisers may not have been very 
great, yet the insecurity of the sea was such that United States’ 
ships were laid up or transferred to neutral owners. But as usual, 
the superficial fact is not the real one. ‘I'wo important deductions 
must be made. ‘The first is that the steam shipping of the United 
States was left untouched. | Whether through accident or design, 
or owing to the small amount of that shipping, Captain Semmes only 
once overhauled an American steamer in the neighbourhood of Cuba, 
and he could do nothing with it on account of the uumber of pas- 
sengers and his inability to carry the prize into any port. If steam 
cruisers would be as available against steamers as against sailing 
vessels, there is at least no proof that they would be so from 
experience. ‘The Confederate precedent thas loses much of its 
value, at least for ourselves. ‘The entries and clearances of 
steamers, reckoning by tonnage, are now nearly half the total 
number made at our ports by our own ships—10,000,000 tons 
to 22,000,000 tons in 1867; and the proportion of business in 
steamers is continually increasing, having been less than a third 
ten years ago, though it is about a half now. Only one-half our 
shipping trade, and that the half which is diminishing in import- 
ance, is in the circumstances of that American shipping which 
is supposed to have been wholly driven from the sea. ‘The second 
deduction is, that in point of fact, operating against sailing vessels, 
the Confederate cruisers derived very little of their efliciency from 
their steam powers. ‘The same work might have been done by fast 
sailing ships; in fact, was done by the cruisers as sailing ships, 
and not as steamers. Except as a precaution against capture, 
which was never or only once required to be used, steam was a 
superfluity to the Alabama, Not only did it move from one cruising 
ground to another under sail, but it lay in wait and gave chase 
under sail too ; only on one occasion, in the China seas, using steam 
to capture a vessel that might in other circumstances have 
escaped. The Sumter, it may be said, used steam more freely, 
not being even a good sailer ; but then the Swmter could not keep 
the sea, and was abandoned after a short and comparatively 
ineffectual cruise, being constantly in difficulties with its 
supply of coal. After its irruption into West Indian waters, and 
the surprise of some half-dozen small schooners, it was literally 
driven from pillar to post, from one coaling station to another, 
to get coal, capturing one or two small vessels accidentally met 
with, but not lying out to cruise. It was out six months altogether, 
from July 1, 1861, to January, 1862; but from July 26 to Sep- 
tember 24 it made no prize at all, dodging to no purpose among 
the islands and ports on the northern coast of South America,— 
from Puerto Cabello in Venezuela to Trinidad, from Trinidad to 
Cayenne, from Cayenne to Surinam in Dutch Guiana, from 
Surinam to Maranham; and afterwards it captured only two 
ships in a cruise of six weeks, before it put into Martinique. A 
good clipper would, on the whole, have done better than the Sumter. 
The most striking peculiarity, however, in the case of the Con- 
federate cruisers is the want of protection for the assailed merchant 
fleet. One has heard much of convoys in former wars, by which, 
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there been convoys, it is impossible to suppose that United 
States’ ships in South American or East Indian ports would have 
been laid up wholesale for want of freights. ‘They are awkward 
contrivances enough, but they are better than nothing, and might 
have been more available than ever before at the present 
time, when navigation is more scientific, and the diflicult parts 
of long voyages are reduced within narrow limits. At any 
rate, if there were to be no convoys, the life of Confederate 
cruisers might have been made ‘“ uncomfortable,” which it was 
not in any degree. ‘Take the case of the Sumter. Within a few 
days after its escape, it was known to be at large in West Indian 
waters, but off xone of the ports it visited during the next two or 
three months was any Federal cruiser lying in wait to pounce 
upon it, as, weak and crippled, it again and again sought shelter 
and supplies. Of course, if the United States preferred the 
extinction of their commerce to the temporary diversion of 
means from more important ends, which the suppression of the 
cruisers would have required—which may have been a sound 
enough policy—cadit questio ; only the American precedent would 
not apply to a power which appreciated its foreign trade differently, 
and did not choose to let the cruisers have an easy life. ‘The neg- 
lect to provide against the Alabama is more conspicuous. When 
it was commissioned in the autumn of 1862, the war had lasted 
eighteen months; there had been full time to get up a war fleet, 
especially a class of wooden ships that would have been equally 
efficient as blockading vessels and as cruisers. As soon as it was 
known then that a wolf like the A/abama was ready to pounce 
upon the flock, it might have been thought that United States’ 
watch-dogs would have been sent to lie in wait on the principal 
highways and stations of commerce. But the very nearest stations 
and gates, where the Alabama did most mischief of all,—the 
Azores (one of the principal whaling stations), the crossing of the 
Gulf Stream, the ‘calm belts” where ships from South America 
and from round the Capes cross the tropics on their way to Europe 
and the States, the Brazilian coast,—were all left unguarded. 
Again, at the Cape of Good Ilope, whither Captain Semmes 
betook himself after being at sea nearly a year, there was no 
Yankee ship in waiting, and in the China seas, which was his 
next and last point, he heard of a Federal cruiser, but the cruiser 
does not seem to have heard of him, yet it would have been a 
comparatively easy matter not only to close all the entrances to 
that narrow sea, but to patrol it. Notwithstanding every precau- 
tion, a good many American ships might have been nipped up, but 
there could not possibly have been the same havoc had precaution 
been used, aad the career of the Alubama might have been pre- 
maturely closed. ‘These deductions, we think, are not unim- 
portant with regard to the use of A/abamas as cruisers. The 
question of questions for them is the supply of coal, but the 
question was clearly not raised in its completeness by ships which 
did not pursue steamers, and did not use steam in cruising 
against sailing vessels. ‘The absence of any opposition had 
likewise an important bearing on their continued life. ‘The waste 
of coal would have been much more rapid during a chequered 
existence than it actually was, aud the difficulty of getting coal, 
which in the actual event was not small, would have been exceed- 
ingly formidable, if not absolutely fatal. The wear and tear of 
the Alabama would also have been multiplied, and its handiness as 
a cruiser impaired. Captain Semmes, we should state, is very 
much ‘ exercised” about the carelessness of the United States’ 
Naval Department, and asserts over and over again that he could 
not have done his work had there been Federal cruisers patrolling 
certain roads on the sea where he lay iv wait and took all that 
came. Such statements, we are aware, must be taken cw grano, 
as those of a partizan still eager to irritate a victorious enemy ; 
but the least consideration shows that they carry their own 
evidence on their face. It will plainly make all the difference in 
the world to cruisers whether they can stick to certain favoured 
spots as the A/abama did, without let or hindrance ; or must waylay 
and circumvent solitary travellers on a jealously guarded road, 
without easy means of replenishing their quickly exhausted supplies. 

In these three things, then,—the omission to cruise against 
steamers, the warfare against sailing ships with steamers used 
only as sailers, and the neglect of the enemy to protect 
his commerce,—the Confederate exploit is deficient, we may 
add disappointingly deficient, as a precedent. The first use 
of steam cruisers in naval war ought to have taught us so 
much, and it has in fact taught us so little. Any conclusion that 
can be drawn must be by indirect inference, the observation of 
what might have been done on both sides. ‘Though forced to 
reason in this way, we have a strong impression that a great 
maritime state, closely blockading the ports of its enemy, 
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has less instead of more reason to dread the action of a 
few cruisers since the introduction of steam. The celerity of 
the attack which steam renders possible is more than counter. 
balanced by the regularity and certainty which steam giveg 
to the defence. Can it be thought possible that a solitary 
cruiser like the Alabama, or the Sumter, or the Shenandoah would 
now veuture into our narrow seas, as American cruisers did during 
the War of Independence? How many war sloops and gunboatg 
would it take to make the life of such an intruder not worth six 
hours’ purchase? In such crowded thoroughfares of the sea 
indeed the presence of a hostile cruiser would be no more possible 
than that of a highwayman openly exercising his profession in the 
Strand. Steam enables the thoroughfare to be patrolled quickly 
and certainly, the privateer can never get out of sight for long, and 
the publicity and danger of interruptions are conditions fatal to hig 
purpose. Much the same might be said of our trade with New 
York and the St. Lawrence, and our Mediterranean trade. The 
thoroughfares are not so crowded as our home waters, but it would 
not take many cruisers to make them absolutely safe roads on which 
no cruiser could lie in wait at any point, and a single venture on 
which, while it might lead to the capture of a prize, is more likely 
to lead to being caught. It would be easy especially to blockade 
the Mediterranean with a few ships between Gibraltar and 
Ceuta, the Confederate steamers all through the war not ventur- 
ing within that sea. When the Suez Canal is opened there will 
be a narrow sea for almost all our Indian and Australian trade, 
especially if it becomes more and more a trade for steamers ; and a 
war would help to make it that, in proportion to the danger from 
enemy’s cruisers. Might not something be done, moreover, to 
patrol the more open roads of the sea, by which our South American, 
Indian, Australian, and China trades are conducted,—cruisers 
being stationed besides at the most dangerous points? With pre- 
cautions of this sort a very high degree of safety might be secured 
for our entire commerce, whatever facilities of coming and going 
an enemy's cruisers might have; and these facilities will be less, 
and not more, than those of the Confederate cruisers. The 
Alabama had an elaborate arrangement for meeting a coal ship on 
some out-of-the-way coasts—at Blanquilla off Venezuela, at Arcas 
off Yucatan, and at Fernando de Noronha off Brazil; but the 
arrangement broke down at a critical point, as all such arrange- 
ments would be apt to do, and the A/alama was not tested by the 
necessity of frequent coaling. Latterly coal was not to be had 
easily in neutral ports, and the same difficulty would be felt ina 
future war, there being likewise fewer neutral ports all over the 
world to a power at war with England than there is to a belligerent 
when England is neutral. In spite of all this, no one will say that 
a few cruisers would not do our commerce damage, but this they 
could always do. All we contend for is that they could not 
destroy it, or nearly so, or even increase the war risks upon the 
bulk of it. Of course, in a war with a considerable naval power 
there might be a different tale to tell, especially at first, but much 
injury to shipping was always the inevitable consequence of a big 
naval war. We are inclined to think, however, that England 
being par exccllence the country where fast unarmoured steamers 
are built, the protection of our commerce in any war ought to be 
relatively more easy than it ever has been. ‘lhe attack must be 
made and the defence conducted by a class of vessels of which we 
are far and away the principal builders, the opportunities of defence 
having been at the same time increased. 

We need not say that we have had in our minds the American 
belief, or as we must call it illusion, that the Alabama precedent 
furnishes them with the means of being revenged upon us if we 
should go to war with any power—that it places our commerce at 
their mercy. It is another instance of the way popular beliefs arise 
through the comparison of things which are only superficially the 
same, or only assumed to be the same, without any examination of 
the facts at all. Any equanimity we may feel, however, at the 
possibility of the Alabama precedent being turned against us 
ought not to diminish our desire to have a fair settlement of the 
difficulty. The cruisers themselves will not be much, but the 
mere chance of producing an irritation in this country against 
Americans equal to the irritation they feel against us should be 
enough to make prudent politicians in both countries anxious to 
devise speedily an honourable arrangement. 





THE FEUDAL CASTLES OF FRANCE.* 
Tne views of Chaumont, Chenonceaux, Loches, and Blois, taken 
from the author’s sketches, will no doubt attract many readers 
who cannot be expected to care much fur the semi-historical, semi- 
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* Feudal Castles of France (Western Provinces). By the Author of Flemish Interiors. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1569. 
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topographical gossip that makes up the staple of this volume. Alto- 
gether the book is far too long, the writing is sometimes slipshod, 
the facts are not always of any great importance. We feel ourselves 
beguiled into the study of general history when we expected local 
interest and picturesque description. But in justice to the author, 
we must admit that she has done her best to put everything plea- 
santly. She has not confined herself strictly enough to what she 
saw, nor is she free from the charge of having read for the purpose 
of writing. Except in the case of Plessis-les Tours, she does not give 
us much description, and those castles of which we have no views 
are left wholly to the imagination. Still we learn something from 
her pages ; we are taken again through scenes of ancient grandeur 
and renown; we see the places where great acts were done, and 
the rooms in which great men lived and moved. Each castle that 
is brought before us has its associations. In one, the Due de 
Guise was assassinated ; in another, Molitre played before Louis 
XIV. Amboise is memorable not only for having been the 
residence of Francis I., where he received Leonardo da Vinci 
and Charles V., but also as the prison of Abd-el-Kader. DP lessis- 
les-Tours is closely connected with Louis XI., and the author's 
attempt to verify the account in Quentin Durward furnishes one 
of the liveliest passages in her book. In all the castles we hear of 
kings and their mistresses, of feasts and gallantries, sometimes we 
have the darker stories of tortures and murder. The secret dun- 
geons of Loches, its iron cages, and its treacherous trapdoors, 
bear witness to a fearful system of cruelty and oppression. ‘The 
gay brilliant life going on in the halls and long galleries contrasts 
painfully with the stifled groans of the wretches down below. 
Perhaps the general contrast of the present of most of these 
eastles with their past lustra is even more striking. In her 
search for Plessis-les-Tours the author came upon * a tumble- 
down, red-brick house, with stone quoins, from the centre of which 
issued a turret, truncated in its proportions. Over the crazy door 
was aflixed a small dilapidated board, on which we read, coarsely 
painted, ‘ Maison & louer ou 2 vendre présentement.’” And this 
was all that remained of the chateau which inspired that descrip- 
tion in Quentin Durward, in which the young Scotch archer stood 
sentry behind the screen during the King’s dinner, and round 
which grew the oaks that bore such strange acorns. It seems that 
shortly before the Revolution Plessis was converted into a 
house of correction, but with the Revolution itself the work 
of demolition began. The fate of Chambord is almost as 
sad. Brantome had said that even the Escurial could not 
compare with it, and Chateaubriand’s description goes into more 
significant detail. <‘* All here,” he writes, alluding to the 
double staircase which enables two persons to go up and down 
without seeing each other, ‘* seems made for the mysteries of love 
and war. The edifice expands at every stage ; its fanciful struc- 
ture suggests a magic origin, and one might suppose that over the 
spot a bomb had burst whose fragments had as they fell been 
arrested there in fantastic shapes. ‘The forest of cylindrical or 
rectangular chimneys which bewilder the sight are embellished with 
marble panellings, and reminded me of the shapeless remains I 
have seen dug up in the excavations of Athens. From a distance 
Chambord looks like an arabesque, or it might be compared to a 
woman whose long hair had been disturbed by the wind; 
for all sorts of visionary ideas are, as it were, incorporated 
in the masonry, and the spirit of all that is strange hovers 
over the turrets.” Here, it is said, Francis the First wrote on a 
window-pane those two lines which Victor Hugo has expanded into 
4 quatrain (the author calls that a distich) in ‘* Le Roi s’amuse.” 
Two stories are given to account for the disappearance of the 
pane of glass, the one being that Francis was afterwards persuaded 
that he had done the sex an injustice and broke the window, the 
other that Louis X[V. thrust his rapier through it on the com- 
piaint of one of his mistresses. At Chambord, too, Louis XIV. 
was present at the performance of the Bourgevis Gentilhomme, 
and mortified Moliére by not giving any sign of approval. ‘The 
consequence was that the whole body of courtiers turned their 
backs upon one whom they took to have forfeited the royal favour. 
On the second night, however, the King sent for Molitre, and said 
that he had wished to reserve his judgment for fear of being mis- 
led by the way in which the piece was given, but that after seeing 
it twice he felt it was a decided success. ‘‘ Indeed,” he added, 
“you have never yet done anything which has pleased me so 
much.” Of course there was an instant change in the feeling of 
the Court towards Moliére, and the people who had been the first 
to condemn him declared him inimitable. Such were Chambord’s 


ancient days. The change that has passed over it is similar to | 


that which has brought down the fortunes of the Bourbon family. 





owner, who takes from it the title by which he is usually called, 
has never visited the place since it has been his. Part of the 
damage which the building has received is attributed to an 
Englishman, to whom Chambord was let for a time, and who used 
the great tower as a target. But a more interesting account of 
the present state of the castle than the author of this book has 
given us, is to be found in the private letters of Count Bismarck 
which are now being published in Germany. ‘* Chambord,” 
he writes to his wife, ‘in its desolation, correspouds to the fate of 
its owner. In the wide halls and noble rooms where kings held 
their court, with their mistresses and their hunting parties, the 
childish toys of the Duc de Bordeaux form the sole furniture. 
The housekeeper took me for a French Legitimist, and swallowed 
down a tear as she showed me the little cannon belonging to her 
lord and master. I paid for the tear according to the tariff, one 
franc extra, though I do not feel called upon to subsidize Carlism. 
The courts of the castle lay as quiet in the sun as deserted grave- 
yards ; from the towers there is a wide view, but no town, no 
village, no farm, near the castle or in the surrounding country ; 
nothing but silent wood and heath. ‘The enclosed samples of the 
heath will not show you how purple is the blossom of this plant 
I love so dearly, the only flower in the royal gardens, as the 
swallows are almost the only living creatures in the castle. It is 
too lonely for sparrows.”” By the side of the ruin brought upon 
Chambord by general neglect and the corresponding fall of the 
family, we may place the result of Abd-el-Kader’s imprisonment 
in the castle of Amboise. After quoting a glowing account 
of the Emir’s reception of some French nobles, the author 
writes :— 

“Tt was not very wise policy to establish a Mohammedan colony 
within a dwelling adapted to European habits. According to the rites 
of the Moslem faith, all the flesh of which its votaries partake must be 
slain by their own religionists; accordingly, after contemplating the 
noble figure and picturesque attire of the illustrious prisoner—after 
admiring the dignity and repose, the tranquillity and resignation of the 
recumbent exile languidly smoking his amber calumet—after musing 
with a certain awe on the solemnity with which be assumes the patri- 
archal offieos of chieftain, father, and priest, we must turn from the 
glowing picture our imagination had painted of Abd-el-Kader's grandeur 
to the less poetical aspect of his character. We now behold him, regard- 
less of the usages of civilized life, with his own hinds slaughtering— 
within dvors and in the very halls onee occupied by the dainty queens, 
and kings, and nobles of Franeco—the daily sheep which supplies the 
material wants of his carnivorous household. ‘This is bad enough, but 
besides becoming a charnel-house, the noble old castle was, under 
Moslem rule, perverted to other uses as vile. The most villanous 
system of cooking, rigidly adhered to with all the determination of 
religious bigotry, was carried on during the greater part of the day in 
the salons and antechambers. Each branch of Abd-cl-Kader's numerous 
family had, as we have said, its own separate domestic arrangements ; 
consequently, as many families, so many kitchens, whence the odour of 
‘burnt fat’ has remained, certainly not ‘as a sweet-smelling sacrifice,’ 
impregnating walls, floors, and ceilings, which reek like those of a 
mel!ting-house.” 


A mysterious legend is told us in connection with the subterranean 
dungeons of Loches, into which the author penetrated with much 
zeal and curiosity. ‘This story, however, does not rest on personal 
observation :— 


“ During the excavations making here, when some of these subter- 
ransan chambers were discovered, a Capitaine Pont-Briant, who was 
wandering about the place, pushed open with considerable effort a 
massive door, which led into one of them, when, to his amazement, he 
saw before him, sitting on a block of stone, a man of gigantic stature, 
clothed and armed after the fashion of a moediwval knight; he was ina 
stooping posture, and his face was buried in his hands, as if he were 
sleeping. The captain approached him gently, and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder, as if fearful of disturbing his profound rest. Lis caution 
was not misplaced, for no sooner had he touched this mysterious figure 
than the whole form before him yielded to the pressure, and, like some 
vision of enchantment, the knight disappeared and could nowhere be 
found, while the pieces of armour lay scattered about, splintered into 
fragments, and, mingled with them, three or four colossal bones. 
Beside the figure was found a small trunk filled with very fine linen, 
which it was hoped might on examination bear some mark which should 
throw light on the strange discovery, but on conveying it into the open 
air it crumbled away to powder !” 


it would be an easy task to follow the author through the rest of 
her book, picking gut characteristic anecdotes, or dwelling on his- 
torical incidents of more or less value. Epigrams on the favourite 
oaths of kings, pieces of sacred sculpture in which the saints are 
taken from favourite mistresses, instances of royal craft or bravery, 
might furnish materials for an amusing article. If the book itself 
is not as amusing as it might be, the fault lies with the author's 
ambition rather than with her attainment. But though her 
original idea was happy, she has overlaid it with too many 
details, and has allowed them to grow almost as they liked, 
after the manner of the architectural effects described by Chateau- 


The chateau, we are told by the author, is a ruin. Its present | briand. 
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CHARLTON’S PLAYS AND POEMS.* 
Tue best part of this volume is comprised in the republished 
translations of two excellent plays, the ‘* Son of the Wilderness,” 
which may be already well known among readers of German, and 
the ‘‘ Gladiator of Ravenna,” a later production of Baron von 
Miinch - Bellinghausen, otherwise styling himself ‘ Friedrich 
Halm.” Of the former of these Mr. Charlton’s version seems to 
have given entire satisfaction to the author himself, who wrote to 
him in 1847, ‘** Your work is not less remarkable for the accuracy 
with which the sense of the original has been comprehended, than 
for the cleverness and terseness with which it is expressed.” We 
have found no particular reason to qualify this eulogium ; but a 
short extract from the English play may enable our readers to 
form their own estimate of its diction and versification. We may 
remind them that the story turns on the different modes of living 
of the native Gauls, and of the early Greek settlers of Marseilles, 
who in outward refinements are supposed by our naive though 
sentimental dramatist to differ almost as much as did the 
French and their Iroquois allies of the last century :— 
“ INGOMAR. 
“ Thou lov’st me—me!—the stranger, the barbarian! 
“ PARTHENIA, 
“ Call thyself not to me by such a name! 
Compared to thee—what are we? How they stared 
At thee—those haughty Greeks, ashamed and silent, 
When thou, who hither cam’st to learn our customs, 
Taught’st them one custom, and that sacred one, 
Which the great gods have stamped upon our hearts? 
How great, how noble didst thou stand before mo, 
When thou, to act aright, didst give up more 
Than thine own life,—the hope of all that life! 
How did I blush, that I would be thy teacher ! 
And what to teach ?—What through long years with pain 
Was taught me,—lifeless forms, words, tinselled prate. 
But thou hast from the hand of gods received 
Immediate the pure gold...... 
And I—oh, fool presumptuous !—I had thought 
To mould thy true heart to a lying shape! 
Forgive me! oh, forgive !—Now clear I see; 
To be a Greek is nothing, but to bear 
A true and human heart is all in all.” 
In this play the Baron seems to have set a higher value on the 
latent capacities of the human mind than in his more serious 
drama, ‘The Gladiator of Ravenna,” which nowadays exhibits 
a striking contrast to our countrywoman’s “ Spanish Gipsy” by 
representing (and not without a calm confidence in the truth of 
the idea), that a man’s character and sentiments are not to be 
determined by the blood of his ancestors, where education and 
habit have steadily exerted a counteracting influence. Here the 
German Queen, ‘Thusnelda, the wife of the great patriot Arminius, 
has after her removal to Rome borne him a son, who is imme- 
diately separated from her by Tiberius and kept as a hostage, 
in order that she may submit to be led in triumph and abstain for 
the rest of her time from suicide and rebellious behaviour. After 
many years she is allowed to meet this son again in the shape of 
an expert gladiator, while the courtiers of Caligula, anxious to 
protect themselves from his cruelty by the interposition of other 
victims, lend their warm approval to a fancy that he takes to de- 
stroy or afflict all the survivors of the family of Arminius. ‘Thus- 
nelda learns that her ** Sigmar” is to fight in the circus before 
her, where she must sit habited to personify Germania; even her 
brother-in-law, Flavius Arminius, who has hitherto enjoyed the 
favour of his masters by dint of the most abject obsequiousness, 
is doomed to superintend the arrangements for this atrocious 
spectacle. Meanwhile, the captive queen receives clandestine 
visitors from her native country, and forms a plan for escaping 
thither with them and with her son, and again making head 
against the power of the Empire. In the sequel, she encounters 
no obstacle but from the perversity of Sigmar himself, who is now 
so inured to his profession, so trammelled with its low ambitions 
and quarrels, and above all, with the low amours which have 
been thrown in his way, that he cannot understand why his 
mother should think it a disgrace to him to contend in the arena, 
or why she should wish him to go to Germany, which has never 
done aught for him, and to revenge a father whom he has never 
known. ‘The natural interpretation of his conduct is, as we hear 
from a subordinate character, that he has become a Roman by 
living among the Romans. His mother, indeed, starts a subtler 
theory, but it is most likely meant only to beguile or entertain us 
a single moment :— 


“In every heart-throb, every drop of blood, 
German ho is! ‘Tis with a German’s faith 


His heart doth cling to Rome, because she reared him; 

German’s the courage urging him to fight ; 

And German even his folly, who would be 

Aught else, save German! Yes! he is a German.” 
Under these circumstance we rapidly approach the catastrophe, 
Thusnelda is detained in coaxing her son and his mistress till she 
has no resource left but to kill him with her own hand, and gaye 
the trouble to those who were meditating foul play against him. 
She defies the vengeance of Caligula, and kills herself before him 
with the same weapon as she used before (the sword of Arminius) . 
even her brother-in-law finds no other course open to him than to 
follow her example. We leave Caligula in a towering passion ; 
his first thought is to complete the pageant by sending more 
Christians to feed his lions; but the conspiracy against his own 
life is by this time matured ; and Cassius Chierea perceives that he 
has no time to hesitate. It isa deplorable thing, but perhaps not 
abnormal, that the voice of nature and kinship should have spoken 
to the heart of the young German prince less powerfully than they 
did to Fedalma’s under the providence of another author! We 
should strongly recommend the perusal of this play, either in 
German or English, as well on account of its pathos and the 
originality of the design, as the force of imagination with which 
the author has realized the training of the gladiators and similar 
phenomena that he encounters. 

The shorter translations of Mr. Charlton (from only four German 
poems) are all commendable, though we like his blank verse some- 
what better than his rhymes. We have noticed in his language a 
few curious Germanisms, as the use of an adjective for an adverbin 


“ Hurrah, the dead can swift career—” 

“O ye rulers, crafty hounding.” 

“ Brothers on to brothers’ trace.” 
But as these are only hazarded at long intervals, they may not be 
felt as a serious blemish. ‘The former of the above lines is, as may 
be conjectured, from Biirger’s Lenore; but we hope this new 
version will not be deemed superfluous merely because Sir Walter 
Scott has so finely imitated the poem. It has in its original form 
a local colouring which it quite loses in that author's story of the 
Crusades (Judah’s Wars); and he has, moreover, divested it of 
its peculiar and impetuous rhythm, and of several fine touches, like 
the bride’s expostulation :— 

“ Ah no! let rest in peace the dead.” 


Even some later and more faithful translations than Scott's are 
not so well suited as the one now before us to give a true impression 
of the characteristics of the German ballad. 

We must proceed in our inventory of the Plays and Poems, by 
mentioning one sonnet and one ballad of Mr. Charlton’s which 
seem to have dropped into this volume from his former collections, 
We must mention also his drama of “ Pausanias,” though merely 
as one in which the style far surpasses the matter. Yet the scenes are 
neatly arranged ; and help us to bring well into focus the scattered 
particulars which we have read in history respecting the royal Spar- 
tan plotter. ‘The author’s language and blank verse are always 
decently good; and on the whole we find in this composition 
so much taste and sobriety that it is difficult to feel offended by 
its displaying little power of invention or intensity of sympathy. 
But we hardly know what use can be made of it, unless it were to 
furnish a resumé of Thucydides that might conciliate or refresh 
the attention of a school-boy or a young lady who is for the first 
time labouring through the deep and slippery sentences of that 
famed historian’s, or perhaps over ‘Thirlwall's more arid 
pages. At all events, we think the public might be better 
inclined to do justice to Mr. Charlton’s careful and skilful trans- 
lations, if he had not swollen his volume with the much less 
interesting products of his own ingenuity. We have little hope 
that either his classical play or his occasional poems on the 
Havelocks and the Author of Jane Eyre, can be floated by the most 
rigorous attachment to the disjecta membra of even Heine, oF 
Griin, or Briiger. We are partly tempted, however, to suspect 
that the book is a posthumous collection still wanting a methodic 
editor. How comes it that the memoir of Baron von Miinch 
Bellinghausen, though written in 1847, has not been augmented 
by a single sentence, not even so much as to tell us that the 
original ** Fechter von Ravenna” came out in 1860? 





CHANGING BASE.* 
Neary all English readers will find some interest in a well- 
written account of the life of a schoolboy, and those who 
believe that the public-school system in the form we are 
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familiar with in England is unique, will find in Changing Base 
not only an interesting narrative, but a certain amount of 
information well worth acquiring. Boys will be boys all the 


| 


boy that is willing to help you shirk your work,’ said the man.—‘ Let 
me introduce my son, Mr. Conant,’ said Mr. Rice, rising. ‘He has been 
assisting yours by my recommendation.’ The man growled, ‘He'd 
better mind his own business ;’ and, as the supper bell now rang, to the 


world over, and therefore the record of the ups and downs of an horror of Mr. Rice and his son, turned the key on the unfortunate boy 
American schoolboy’s career will bear a great similarity to that to in the state-room.” 


which each of us looks back with pleasure, or of which we have 


The conclusion of the story brings us to the end of Rice’s school 


formed a vague notion, by the aid of such books as Hric and Yom | jife ina manner which leaves a decidedly pleasant impression of 
Brown. But when the English reader has recovered the effect, at | the system of the schools of which that at Boston (?) is intended 
first unpleasant, of some very American phrases, he will readily | to be taken as a type. But in thia, as in other schools, the excel- 
admit that the story of Edward Rice's school life has been well | lence of the system and of the fruit it bears is marred to a certain 
told, and will not regret the few hours he may have spent in | extent by want of character and judgment in those who administer 


reading Changing Base. 


it, and we are inclined to believe that in this book the portraits of 


The manner in which the characters are drawn, and some inci- | the masters are more accurately drawn than those of the boys. 


dents, together with some desultory expressions of feeling on the 
part of the author, tend to produce the impression that the narra- 
tive is founded on fact. It is evident that the admiration felt 
by the author for some of the originals who may have afforded 
the materials for the story was enthusiastic. There is a little 
too much of the deus ex machina in the method of construction, 
but the ‘‘ ups and downs” are well arranged, and their connection 
with the temperaments of the boys concerned is well wrought. 
One of the most characteristic scenes is that in which the pro- 
ceedings of a secret society in the school are described, and which, 
after rather a turbulent meeting, terminates in the election of 
Edward Rice to the president’s chair, thus :— 

“Another ballot showed a like result. ‘Ned,’ said Henshaw, in a 
whisper, ‘I see Atkinson and White would vote for you, if they really 
thought you could get Parker in. Do get up and say you'll try. Now 
please do.’—‘ Archon,’ said Rice, rising and trembling, ‘if it is the general 
wish of my friends that I should endeavour to get Parker to join us, I 
will use my best exertions.’—‘ Bravo,’ ‘ Bully,’ ‘That's right,’ ‘ Little 
ass,’ ‘ Popcock,’ were heard round the room.— Prepare ballots again.’— 
‘Smith, 5; Rice, 9..—‘In declaring Edward Price elected, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that had he not been so, I should at the next balloting have 
cast a vote for him myself, bslieving that the best interests of the society 
require his election.’ Loud «pplause followed Carter's remarks. Even 
the Smithites felt that public opinion was too strong for them, and 
joined in it heartily; and Rice, hot and cold at once, full of fears, 
doubts, joys, hopes, with the vision of an unlearned lesson in Greek 
grammar rising above all, was conducted to the archon's seat.” 


The effect of the detection of this society in a revel with E. Rice 
in the chair, and his gradual recovery from the prostration caused 
by the consequent loss of character and position, are well drawn, 
and the account of the game which gives the name to the book 
is sufficient to show that American boys, like their brethren in the 
old country, can evince great zeal and pluck in their favourite 
game. Base ball appears to be little different from if not identical 
with the ordinary familiar game of ‘‘ rounders,” and it certainly 
does not bear comparison with foot-ball for the pluck required in 
it, nor with cricket for the science and good nerve which it calls 
forth. The climax, brought about by a personal quarrel, which 
leads to one boy jumping and trampling on another, is not one 
which would occur in any English school, public or private, and 
we venture to hope is not often reached on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

A nutting expedition, in which, of course, happens an acci- 
dent, gives origin to a mystery which is solved in a rather 
tragical way ; but it is more essential to the plot, as giving a sketch 
of the character of the boy whose shabbiness and dishonesty afford 
the chief opportunity for bringing out the good side of Edward 
Rice's rather impulsive, but high and generous disposition. ‘Then 
the expedition to New York in search of a truant son, and an 
accident which here again, of course, is introduced in the steam- 
boat journey, give two good chapters, and a glimpse of 
another form of American life. In the course of the expedition 
Edward Rice comes across the son of another passenger who is in 
distress over some Virgil, and the following scene occurs, in which 
Edward Rice has been helping the boy “ get” his Virgil :— 

“The next line ran down more easily. Edward was just going to 
ony ‘fatigat,’ thought a minute, and got it right. Then when he stopped 
at‘ £urum.’ ‘Thank you, Rice,’ said Conant, ‘now I can go on.’—' Oh, 
let me go on, it sounds bully—if you don’t mind.’—‘ Oh, no; but I don’t 
know how he'd like it..—* Who's he?’—‘Oh, my father, there by the 
Tegister ;° and the boy looked as if he saw a whole army on the full 
march, ‘ Why, you ain't afraid of him—are you?’ and Edward looked 
askance at his own father with an amused air.— Oh, yes ; he’s hurrying 
me back to school at Newport and makes me study every minute, and 
get a great deal longer lessons than they do at school, and says he'll 
give me my choice of standing first at school and college or going before 
the mast.’—‘I don’t know which I should choose,’ said Ned, ‘ but isn’t 
that a jolly school at Newport! I hear great stories of their base-ball ?” 
4 Oh, hush, whispered Conant, ‘he won't let mo play..—‘ Won't let you 
Play :'—‘No, He says if I want exercise I may earn money chopping 
wood.’—‘Je-rusalem,’ said Rice. ‘Well well! I shouldn't mind the 
an, but not to play base-ball !'"—‘No, youngster, certainly not. 

nd you, Master Arthur, as you can’t be trusted here, go into the state- 
toom and get that lesson yourself, instead of picking up any conceited 

















Accepting Chanying Base, then, at Mr. Everett's hands as a 
picture as faithful as we can expect to obtain of American school 
life, we may commend the book to our readers as interesting and 
well written, merely recording a hope that if any more accounts of 
a similar kind are given to the public, some of the sentimental 
ejaculations will be dispensed with ; and (if the book is intended 
for English readers) adding a hint that either occasional foot- 
notes or a short glossary would be an assistance in interpreting 
some of the slang phrases of American schools, which are not 
familiar on this side of the ocean even to young people. It may 
be well to inform those of our readers who have not yet read On 
the Cam, by the same author, that if they read one of these books, 
they will probably find no less pleasure in reading the other. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Dublin Review, for April. (Burns and Oates.)—The feature of 
this number is the editor's review (since republished) of Mr. Ffoulkes’ 
“Letter to Archbishop Manning.” Every one must allow that it is an 
able, and on the whole, a successful attack. We may sympathize with Mr. 
Ffoulkes, but we cannot deny that he isa rebel. Logic and authority 
are against him. These passionate vindications of freedom and charity 
move us, but we cannot help feeling that they are out of place. What 
is this liberal thinker doing where he is? It is impossible, knowing to 
what ho is really bound, to give him any help. The Dublin reviewer 
knows it, and presses it home without mercy; if he had been a little 
more courteous, a little loss free in his imputations of ignorance and 
stupidity, just saving an alternative of dishonesty, he would have 
been still more effective than he is. On one or two points he lays him- 
self open to retort. Has he any right to excommunicate Mr. Ffoulkes, 
as he practically does? The Dublin Review is doubtless a great 
institution, but does it possess the power of anathema? Can it say that 
this man or that is not a Catholic, that is to say, not a Christian, 
or, in other words, doomed, remaining as ho is, except for “invincible 
ignorance,” to everlasting pordition? Has the power of the keys 
descended to an editor? There are other things on which issue might 
be joined with the writor. Why is it preposterous to translate £xdidaoxes 
by “teaches explicitly”? “To teach thoroughly,” the lexicon says, 
which surely may mean to teach so that nothing should be left for 
others to teach? And why, again, do we have Latin translations instead 
of the Greek originals? ‘ Externs,” for whom the article must bo at 
least in part intended, have a partiality for originals, which is not 
diminished by any knowledge of Roman controversy which they may 
have acquired. Tho article on Dr. Newman is written with ability, and 
in a tone of appreciation and courtesy towards a Catholic opponent, 
which is the more agreeable after the very caustic assault on Mr- 
Ffoulkes. But we cannot help remarking on the total absence of any- 
thing like literature proper. The number contains little but controversy, 
direct or indirect, from beginning to end. Even the article on Dante, 
to which we turned with some hope of relief, is not an exception. 
There is too much reason to believe that this is the temper of mind 
which prevails in at least the ruling party of the Roman Church. It is 
breaking more and more completely with all forms of intellectual 
activity. Supposing it can subdue to itself all the religious element in 
the world, how can it expect on these terms to deal with the secular ? 

Misread Passages of Scripture. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) —This is a volume containing nine sermons on 
passages that are often misunderstood, or that suggest common delusions. 
We very heartily wish that there were more of them. The first dis- 
course on “ My kingdom is not of this world ” exemplifies the general 
character of Mr. Brown's thought. He complains that the words are 
commonly read as if they moant that Christ’s kingdom had nothing to 
do with the world, was in a different sphere, and might be asserted 
without clashing with things secular; and he points out that they really 
mean that this kingdom does not come /rom or out of this world; that it 
has its strength from another source, though, at the same time, it is the 
ruling power in the world. And so our Lord's words to Pilate 
might be paraphrased thus:—“I am not of the world, my kingdom 
is not of the world, in the springs of its influence; it is essentially 
of Heaven, and from Heaven; but it seeks the world as the 
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sphere of its influence, the field of its conquest, the realm 
of its rule.” The last sermon, again, ‘ The Law of Abstinence,” on 
St. Paul’s words, “If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
meat while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend,” ia a 
specimen of the judicious application of principles to particulars. Mr. 
Brown says very justly ‘that the adoption of a rule of abstinence, in 
permanont deference to weak consciences, would simply transfer to the 
woak the rogulation of the order of human life and the progress 
of the world.” It is quite necessary that some protest of the kind 
should be made against a very common and very mischievous delusion. 
Tho “ weak brethren” are a great deal too strong in the world. They 
set their faces as a flint against all originality of thought, especially in 
matters theological, and in small things how tyrannical they are! They 
would have us cut off our beards, drop our wine, our rubber, our pipe, 
in fact make existence look and feel a3 dull and flat as possible. Mr. 
Brown's style is vigorous and eloquent; we could spare, perhaps, a 
little ornament. We are very sorry to learn from the preface 
that ill-health has hindered him from completing his work according 
to the original plan. We hope that the hindrance will be soon removed. 


Five Years Within the Golden Gate. By Isabelle Saxon. (Chapman 
and Hall.)\—The Golden Gate is the entrance to the harbour of San 
Francisco. The author records the impressions made by a residence in 
that city. Putting togethor what she states in the preface and the 
sentiments which sha expresses in the course of her book, wo conclude 
that sie is an Englishwoman who has been thoroughly natural.zed in 


the United States, Tho simple confidenca with which she exhibits her | 


little Republican notions is very entertaining. “ The aristocracy of all 
modern nations,” she tells us, for instance, “ is based upon stubble.” This 
is possibly true, but it is not proved by the fact thata mombor of the old 
Trench noblesse was soon earning his living by playing on the violin. 
F 5 5 hae | 

d, again, le wiser, if that is possible, than Mrs. Saxor 
And, again, poople wiser, if that i ible, than Mrs. Saxon have not 











woke up smiling.” What would be the nature of this agonizing test? 
(inne In what strange unwonted dress should I be compelled to 
appear?” Tho ingenious thesis that the history of philosophy is very 
like an ordinary Oxford day is very well dono, the writer accounting 
for his final glass of brandy-and-water by saying that ‘‘ it is inspired by 
both Hegel and Thales. Hegel prompts me to crave for spirit. Thales 
influences me to temper it with water.” Excoellont, too, are the Socratic 
“Dialogue between the Spectator and a Proctor,” “The Scheme for 
Disestablishing the Clarendon Hotel,” and the essay on “Elia and 
Whist.” Weare glad to see a pungent rebuke to the absurd under- 
graduate affectation of despising the academical dress. 

Martyrs to Fashion. By Joseph Verey. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—We are 
sorry that this writer has ventured into what he somewhere calls “ the 
dreary waste of metropolitan criticism.” Here at least we can offer him 
no refreshment. We can say, it is truo, that the most prominent char- 
acteristic of this book is, so far as it goes, a pleasing one. _It is easy to 
read; we hasten to explain, mechanically easy. We always feel leniently 
disposed to a loosely printed novel; tho incidents may bo improbable, 
the characters caricature, and tho dialogue unlike to human speech ; but 
while the nature of things apparently requires that such novels should 
be written, and written in three volumes, it would be ungracious te 
forget that there are not many lines in a page, and not many words 
in a lino. 

One Year; or, a Story of Three Homes. By F. M.P. (Warne.)— 
This is a very pleasant, prettily written story of the fortunes of one 
Ursulo, daughter to a vagabond painter, a good girl, but wilful, who is 
punished and rewarded accordingly. The French home is very 


| pleasantly drawn, though here and there, we think, with a little ex- 


aggoration. Ursule, for instance, declares that she likes tho seeond 
floor “ because it is nearer the sky.” That is very well, but we cannot 


| tako in the conventional old maid’s answer, ‘‘ Nearer the sky! Is it 


reached the same certainty which she feols about the subject of costume. | possible? DoI dream? Do you talk of the sky which is so commen 
‘*The true mark of greatness,” she magnificently remarks, “ is perfect | that everybody can see it? And this, after all the caro, the pains, I 
simplicity. Tho vulgar are no longer awed by that which it is not | have taken to form, to give ideas.” The two other homes are put in, 


reasonable should overawe them.” It is amusing, being, as we are, in 
the middle of a discussion about bankruptcy, to read the following :— 
“ Failures of large firms are common. So wild are the speculations, so 
vaulting is the ambition of the majority of business men, that this is a 
social feature no way surprising. Bankrupts usually find little difficulty 
in obtaining credit and re-establishing themselves in business. Fre- 
quently in other countries the worst sufferers by the husband's bank- 
ruptcy are his innocent wife and children. California has nobly pro- 
vided for this class of victims by hor ‘Homestead Law.’ By the pro- 
vision of this law every husband can settle on his wife, by simply re- 
cording it as such, a homestead, which, with its necessary appurtenances, 





is socured from tho demands of her husband's business creditors. This | 
admirable law, like almost every institution originating in humane feel- | 


ing, may have its abuses. What is there socially existing without ?” 


This is too admirable to noed comment, and we can but recommend it | 


to ths notice of the Attorney-General. 
clined or no to take Mra. Saxon's advice in remodelling our institutions, 


we may say that she has written a pleasant, readable book, giving us a | 


highly-coloured picture of life and manners in a very remarkable com- 
munity, with some fair sketches of sconery. Of course, there are some 
good stories. This struck our fancy. A well-dressed gentleman 


However, whether we are in- | 


| 


addrossed a shabby, seedy-looking man, ‘I will give you a couple of | 
tions, he will find his aspirations fulfilled. Tho illustrations, it should 


dollars to carry my portmanteau for me as far as the Plaza.’ ‘You 
will?’ said the man; ‘I'll give you an ounce [of gold] to seo you take it 
yourself.” And the shabby man did it too; the gentleman shouldered 
his portmanteau, and got his ounce, and his share of a bottle of wine 
which cost as much more. Wo observe a very emphatically recorded 
condemnation of the system of educating the two sexes together, which 
is the more worth noting, as Mrs. Saxon has, as we have said, a very 
decided leaning to all American institutions. 


The Oxford Spectator. Reprinted. (Macmiilan.)—Theso papers were | 


quite worthy of collection. They are full of real fun, which is not the 
loss amusing to old Oxford men for being local and technical, for 
savouring of the High Streat and the Schools; and they teach a wise 
morality very simply and uuaffectedly, exactly in the way that a race 
very touchy about being lectured is not likely to resent. They are the 


the most humorous, ‘‘ N” the wittiest, and “W” the best master of 
style, though here indeed “C” often presses him hard. We cannot do 
bsttor than give our readors a fow specimens. This is from a dream 
told by “C,.” One of tho figures “assumed the likeness of a leading 
speaker at the Union...... At the end of the first period, which 
appeared a commendation of Mormonism, the speaker’s head foll from 
his shoulders; the trunk, however, was still eloquent, and J thought the 
speech was little less convincing than before.” “N” is troubled by theso 
thoughts :—“ How if there should bea a Cambridge Spectator ? 
What if he should challengo me to some diabolical struggle to 
ba called an inter-University compstition, and to settle, annually, 
our rivalclaims to pra-eminencs ? What would probably be my feelings 
if the newspapers should bayin to give interesting notices of the health 


and doings of the competitors? ‘The Cambridgs Spectator yesterday 


it would seem, chiefly for a didactic purpose, though the fortunes of the 
heroine are ingeniously connected with them. A very good moral is 
preached, but we own to not caring much about anybody but Ursule. It 
is idle to protest against the practice of making marriage the end of a 
tale of life; but it is too absurd to put under an illustration whieh shows 
the young lady saying “Yes” this explanation, “Tho End of Ursule’s 
Troubles.” 

Roberts on Billiards. (Stanley Rivers.) —Mc. Roberts gives us here a 
book which seems as likely to be as useful as “ imporsonal ” teaching ever 
can be. His own extraordinary success in the game is well known, and 
it is achioved by managomont, rather tian by the tours de force in which 
the older goneration of billiard-players delighted. His greatest feat has 
been the making 104 consecutive “spot hazards” (that is, driving the 
red ball off the spot at the top of the table into a pocket), an achieve- 
ment which, it is obvious, requirel the nicost management of 
“strength.” This is indeed tho lesson which he enforces most 
earnestly ; and the most practically useful part of his book is that in 
which he applies it to particular cases. A sories of illustrations very 
neatly executed shows tho player how he is to make the best of the balls 
when they aro once well placed. Every one who has played at billiards 
knows what it is to have great expectations of a good “ break ” and to be 
disappointed. If he can ouly contrive to follow Mr. Roborts’s instruc- 


be observed, give the line on which the balls should travel after being 
struck, and any one who will actually practise the stroke with the 
instructions before him can hardly fail to get some good out of thom. 
The volumo contains besides a quantity of “ padding,” which will pro- 
bably bo acceptable to a number of readers. There are accounts of 
celebrated matches, anecdotes from Mr. Roberts's own exporience, and 
stories illustrating the ingenuity of less respectable professors of the art. 

A Table of the Aryan Languages. By Professor Atwell. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—This is a broad sheet exhibiting the various families of the 
Aryan languages, with their subordinate mombers. These families are 
given as six in number—Indic, Iranic, Keltic, Graco-Latin, Slavon, and 
Teuton. To take the last, as boing that in which we are more immediately 
interested, we have three subdivisions, old and middle High German, 


work, it would seem, of threo friends, ef whom ‘ C” is, we should say, | Low German, and Scandinavian. The second of those has nine members, 


| —Gothie, Anglo-Saxon, English, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, Old Dutch, 


| Platt-Deutsch, Frisian, aud Dutch,—thoss in italics being extinct, and 


| being printed in tho table in red characters. 


Below a select number of 
explanatory facts are given, such as the date of the extinction of a 
language, the principal monuments of it remaining, &c. Below these, 
again, wo have verbal illustrations, exhibiting the numerals and some 
other important words as they are found in the principal languages. 
trimm’s law of the interchange of mute consonants is also given, with 
examples. Altogether, tho table, for which Professor Atwood acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the works of Bopp, Grimm, Max Miiller, &., is a 
most useful thing. For the upper class-rooms of a school which aims to 
teach anything like philological scholarship there could not be a more 


serviceable map. Indeed, there is a great deal which even younger boys, 


with the help of a judicions teacher, might find interesting and 


partook of oysters.” ‘Tho Oxford Spectator passed a good night and | intelligible. 
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Portry.—Poems, by J. B. Selkirk (Longmans). We scarcely know 
what to say about this volume. It is too good to permit us to tell the writer, ! 
without hesitation, that he ought never to have published it; it is hardly 
good enough to warrant our advising him to publish again. His lan- 
guage is vigorous and ofton splendid even to excess ; his vorsification is 
melodious, and we should have said skilful, were it at that there is not 
unfrequently perceptible a falling-off in sense in the latter part of the 
stanza, where the difficulty of rhyme has to be encountered. Only the 
necessity of finding a corresponding sound to “good” could have 
jnduced Endymion to stoop to the colloquialism of «I had not stood The 
rapture of her love.” Are we to attribute te the same cause such 


unintelligible utterances as,— 
“An Z£olian lyre 
On whose sweet strings the winds muy laugh, or mvan 
In passion tones of fire,” 
an 
q, “On her face 
Thought wandered up and down in mystic chase 
Of richer flame.” 


Mr. Selkirk sometimes imitates, too evidently, we think, well-known 
poets. lis “Euphrosyne,” “ Thalia,” “Aglaia” recall some of Mr. 
Tennyson's earlier poems. Here we havo a reminiseonce of Alexander 
Smith :— 
“The trancéd ocean clutcheth at the stars 
With hungry heaving waves. 

Only Alexandor Smith would not have employed the incongruous epithet 
«tranced,” which surely implies rest. And here, again, we have Edgar 


Poo in travesty :— 

“And when gazing down the darkness of my life with maddening pain, 
Through the bleak an] blinding rain, 
I saw strange idiot fingers clutching upwards at my brain, 
Drivelling fingers clutching upwards at my brain, 

“And I heard the whispered word oome up the dreary realms of sadness, 
The hopeless realms of sadness, 
The unintelligible sound that hinted coming madness, 
The awful hint of coming maduess.” 


On the whole, Mr. Selkirk is at his bost when he is not so much pootienl 
as didactic. The “Bishop returning from a Science Congress” is 
vigorous, as whon he speake of 


* Bland concessions of God's power, 
His forethovght and contrivance : 
The maunderings of the pious hack 
Who puts creation on the back.”g 
— Poems, by George Francis Armstrong (Moxon) leave on us an impres- 
sion of greater power and promise. The writer has a style of his own. 
It displays, indeed, the fervent audacious rhetoric which distinguishes 
our youngest school of poets, but it has a sufficiently marked indivi- 
duality. It wants finish and grace; repose is a quality which it would 
probably disdain. Will the writer, whom we judge to be a very young 
map, excuse us if we advise him to mingle a little moro thought with his 
passion, and not write anything down till he is quite sure that he 
attaches a definite meaning to it? We like “ Among the Solitudes" a 
well as any of the poems, It begins with some vigorous lines :— 
“Tt was long past the noon when I pushed back my chair 
In the hostel, slung knapsack on shoulder, and walked 
Through the long narrow room where the folk from the fair, 
Old peasants, deep wrinkled, sat clustered and talked 
In their guttural Gaelic; and out through the stalls 
Girt with marketers laughing, a and groups here 
Of maidens blue-eyed, hooded figures in shawls 
Of scarlet, and wild mountain lads in long hair, 
Rude carts, and rough ponies with creels; gaily passed 
Up the street; through the starers and bargainers prest ; 
And asked of an idler my way; and at last 
Struck out on the bill-road that winds to the west.” 


and there 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, & CHIMNEY- PIECES. iN 


of the a ve are requested, before fina lly deciding, to visit 


Buyers 


And the horror of solitude and death which comes upon the travellor 
when he reaches the lonely moor is described with no little power. 
Minor Chords, by Sophia May Eckley (Bell and Daldy), is a volume con- 
taining some pretty versea, showing some elegance of taste and sweet- 
ness of sentiment, but decidedly feeble, on the whole, with frequently- 
occurring weaknesses of execution. This is as favourable a specimen 
as we can find: — 





“Oh, hide the bier!—another year 
Sings new-born life to bud and leaf,— 
Shall robins sing another spring, 
And we grow sceptic in belief, 
Or lose our faith in life? 
“ Life treads upon the robes of Death ; 
Death's angel comes, but only wins, 
Till dawns the Resurrection morn, 
The day when that new life begins, 
The deathless life of love, 
“ Another spring the angels sing, 
While souls awaken to the light, 
Morn treads upon Night's dusky robes, 
Eiernal Spring on Winter's blight, 
And glorious Day on Night.” 
How could any one who seems to have studied good models pass such 
a harshness as “only wins,” which stands, we presume, for “ only 
prevails ” ? 
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COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


eee UNION INSURANCE 


_ LIFE INSURANCE 








COMPANY, FIRE and LIFE. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London, 37 Cornhill; Edinburgh; and Dublin. 
Capital, Five Millions Sterling. 
Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 .......++.006.. £1,045.615 
Annual Revenue from all sources ., . 225,328 
Amount of Life Insurances in force ............ 4,200,000 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may 
be obtained on application at 37 Cornhill, London, or 
of the Company's Agents. 
By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 





Chairman.—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
Deputy {William Bowman, Esq., F B.S. 
Chairmen (Sir Charles Locock, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented 
at the Annual General Meeting, held on the 27th 
November, 1868 :— 

1. The sum of £412,345 was proposed for Assurance, 
of which £307,395 was completed, at Premiums pro- 
ducing £10,067 per annum. 

2. The amount paid under Claims by Death was 
£100,883, being the smallest since 1860, whilst the 
expenses of management and all other outgoings were 
even less than for many years past. 

3. On the other hand, the Income was raised to 
£219,769, notwithstanding that its increase was retarded 
by abatements of premium which did not take effect in 
the previous year, and by the cessation of interest on 
the large sum paid as Bonus in 1867. 

4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It 
amounted to £93.152, a sum exceeding by more than 
£8,000 any previous surplus during the forty-four 
years of the Suciety’s existence. 

5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to 
£1,598,906. 


The following are among the distinctive features of 
the Society :— 

CREDIT SYsteEM.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the 
Annnal Premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of @ specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk, 

PROMPT SKTTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

‘ables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Agenis, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's square, London, 8. W. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
atreet, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

Fink DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
#ons of good position and character, 





(Corrected to Ist December, 1868.) 
A LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRKCTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wm, Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed ..............006 « 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims paid exceed......... 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F, G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
‘SS. 





MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
eantile Bank of India, London, and China. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq 

BoMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. FE. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly E1igHTt MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
tg Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

nks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 





sic 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, j 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which May be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


sconien 
| ial LIFE OFFICE 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 Now Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


PARQUE * SOLIDAIRES, 

HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS’ 
&c. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS, 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronownced by 

Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Impreves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1367, 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square London. 


Bi 
K. SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 

I | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, aud without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 





7) LAZENBY and SON beg to 

e announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of * Wigmore street.” 


SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 

F MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION.—The 
Globe says:—* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 
achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others. For homwopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 

Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions, About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per lb. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces. Sold byall Italian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS are the most 
gentle, yet effective aperients, and therefore 
better calculated for a family medicine than any other 
drug. ‘They always sei the stomach right, rouse the 
liver, stimulate the kidneys, and thoroughly cleanse the 
whole system. Holloway's Pills are most useful in 
chronic weakuess of the stomach, induced by luxurious 
living, sedentary habits, or other causes. They have 
restored the emaciated health after every othor means 
had failed. While they are purifying they are 
strengthening, while regulating they are increasing 
nervous and muscular power. These Pills do not 
excite any violent action in the body, hence they are 
especially suited to the young and feeble, whose con- 
stitutions may be irretrievably injured by more powe* 
ful medicines. 

















DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Priced List on application. Sample Case of Six Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s 4d, 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
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LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—REDUCED 
I TARIFF until Ist of May. Delightful location at 
all times, and especially attractive in Spring.—Address, 
J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included. : Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free 


of charge. ARLES WARD and SON, 


ished upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
aus West, Mayfair, W., London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
indmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.’ 
CC ——————————— 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
ihe International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co,, Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 

&. 





“ A ANDALUZ A”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-flve different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


j TEAKNESS. — The Finest Tonic is 





WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen, WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, E.C. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 








GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
\ HITE and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, imparts 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar 
and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 
2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 

*,* Ask for“ ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the S:omach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 











~ INDIGESTION. | 

TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 





0 D LIVER OIL. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 


O° D LIVER OIL. 
FOR DEBILITY. 


OD LIVER OIL. 
o PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &., &c. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &¢. 
Dr, Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., &., &. 
2 Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s ; 
five pints, Is, , , ’ 
JARR'S LIFE PILLS.—In cases of 
rheumatism, debility, stomach complaints, bile, 
gravel, cutaneous af ms, headache, indigestion, 
&c., Parr’s Pills give immediate relief, without the 
slightest pain or inconvenience. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
A Course of Six Public Lectures on the GEO- 
LOGICAL EVIDENCES of the ANTIQUITY of MAN 
will be delivered on Tuesday evenings at 8 p.m., 
beginning May 4, by Dr. P. Martin DuNCAN, F.R.S. 
Fee for the Course, 10s, For particulars and cards of 

admission, apply to 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ee for WOMEN, HITCHIN, 
HERTS. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION and SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The First Entrance Examination will be held in 
London, and will occupy four days, beginning July 
12th. Forms of entry may be obtained on applicati 
to the Honorary Secretary, Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunning- 
ham place, N.W. These Forms must be filled up and 
returned on or before June Ist. 

Two Scholarships, covering the whole of the Fees for 
the College course (i.¢., each of the annual value of 100 
guineas for three years), to be entered upon in October, 
1869, will be awarded to the Candidates who shall pass 
the best E ination, such Candid being not less 
than 18 or more than 25 years of age on the day that 


the Examination begins. 
wg? it 
. J. ROBY, Esq. 
EXAMINERS [otoae SEELEY. 
Rev. SEDLEY TAYLOR. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN.—There will be an EXAMINATION, 
commencing on MONDAY, July 5, 1869, open to 
WOMEN who have completed the age of eighteen 
years before January 1, 1869, 

Candidates will be examined in such places as the 
Syndics appointed by the University may determine. 

The Syndicate will entertain applications from places 
where twenty-five Fees at least are guaranteed, and 
where there is a Local Committee who will undertake 
to superintend the Examination. 

Committees wishing to have Examinations held in 
their several districts may obtain all necessary informa- 
tion from the Rey. T. Markby, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Every one admitted to Examination will be required 
to pay (1) a fee of forty shillings; (2) a fee for local 
expenses, the amount of which will be fixed by the 
Committee in each place. 

The following Ladies have undertaken to give infor- 
mation to Candidates:—Birmingham: Mrs. Fleming, 
112 Hagley road, Edgbaston ; Miss Sturge, 17 Frederick 
street, Edgbaston. Brighton: Mrs. Henry Martin, 4 
Powys road. Leeds: Mrs. R. L. Ford, Adel Grange ; 
Miss Tootal, St. Mary's Mount, Clarendon road. Liver- 
pool: Miss M. Calder, 49 Canning street. London : 

iss A. J.Clough, at Combe Hurst, Kingston-on-Thames 
¢. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, Bromley, Kent ; 
Mrs. Lingen, 6 Westbourne crescent, W.; Mrs. W. 
Spottiswoode, 50 Grosvenor place, S.W. Manchester : 
Rev. Canon Beechey, Worsley, Vicarage ; Mrs. Bowers, 
Deanery. Sheffield: Miss Keeling, 16 Broomhall street. 

(Signed) THOMAS MARKBY, A.M., 
Secretary to the Syndicate. 


A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER, 
y (M.A, Lond., in Classics and Philosophy), mar- 
ried, and experienced in tuition, desires to meet with 
two pupils to train for College or for University 
Examinations. Residence in a delightful and healthy 
locality, in the neighbourhood of the Isle of Wight. 
References of the highest kind furnished on application. 

Address, “ M.A.” Post Office, Lymington, Hants. 


NOWER STREET MORNING 

J SCHOOL for LADIES.—The New Term will 
commence on Thursday, April 29. 

For all particulars, apply at 78 Gower street. 


AV ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
F of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, has recommenced her Courses of Lessons in 
Ancient History, English Language and Literature, and 
English Reading. and Composition. The Class for the 
critical study of individual works of English Literature 
is now open. 

15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


B byg ni tom ROYAL HOLBORN. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. BARRY SULLIVAN. 
On Saturday next, May 1, the performances will 

commence at 7.30 with the MISTRESS OF THE MILL, 

To be followed at 8 o'clock by Lord Lytton’s great play 

(in five acts), entitled, MONEY. Lord Glossmore : 

Mr. Lin Rayner—Sir John Vesey: Mr. W.K. Stephens 

—bir Frederick Blount: Mr. Charles Coglan—Captain 

Dudley Smooth: Mr. J. C. Cowper—Alfred Evelyn: 

Mr. Barry Sullivan—Mr. Graves: Mr. George Honey— 

Mr. Stout: Mr. A. Bernard—Sharp: Mr. E. Dyas— 

Luke: Mr. F. Baines—Old Member: Mr. W. Arthur— 

Lady Franklin:—Mrs. Charles Horsman—Georgina: 

Miss Louisa Thorne—Clara Douglas: Mrs. Hermann 

Vezin. Principal scenic artists, Mr. William Callcott 

and Mr. Albert Callcott. Acting Manager, Mr. Amory 

Sullivan. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The magnificent 
/ Suite of PUBLIC and PRIVATE DINING- 
ROOMS, which have been redecorated by Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham, will be opened on Saturday, Ist 
May. 
| Dejeuners, Banquets, Private Dinners, and Wedding 
Breakfasts served in the highest style of the gastro- 
nomic art. Wines of the chvicest vintages. Whitebait 
in perfection. 
BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 






























fTHEIR Royal Highnesses the Princesses 

LOUISA and BEATRICE have honoured Pro- 

fessor PEPPER'S LECTURE with their presence; 

| evincing much interest in the Experiments with * The 
Great Lightning Inductorium ;" * Robin Hood" and 
“His Merry Men,” musically treated by George 
| Buckland, Esq., introducing Spectral and Scenic effects ; 
Pichler's “ Astrometroscope ;" Woodbury’s “ Photo- 

relief Process,” with Dore’s Pictures of * Elaine,” com- 


bined with the varied Easter novelties, at the ROYAL | 


| POLYTECHNIC. 1s. 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 5s each, 
cloth, 


Now ready. 
The CRUISE of the BETSEY. Pro- 


spectuses of the Series may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher or any Bookseller. 


A NEW TALE by HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, price 6s. 


CHRISTIAN OSBORNE'S FRIENDS: 
A Tale by Mrs. Harriet MILLER Davipson, 
Author of “ Isobel Jardine’s History.” 

“* Christian Osborne's Friends ' are of a sort that one 
does not meet with more than once or twice in a life- 
time, and it is well to make their acquaintance even 
by the aid of fiction. There is an entire absence of 
cant in the book; the principal heroine (for there are 
two), Mercy Lester, reminds us of Dinah, in ‘Adam 
Bede,’ and occasionally of Currer Bell's * Shirley.’ She 
unites in her person some of the qualities which dis- 
tinguish both, and while we would not imply that Mrs. 
Davidson occupies so high a position as George Eliot 
or Currer Bell, we must admit that she possesses in a 
minor degree some of the qualities whieh have made 
their writings s0 remarkably successful."”—7he Noncon- 
formist, 

“It may interest many to learn that the authoress is 
the daughter of one of Scotland's most gifted sons, the 
lamented Hugh Miller. The story is well constructed, 
the style good, and the moral unexceptional. We can 
commend ‘Christian Osborne's Friends’ to the friend- 
ship of all who love a good book."—The Morning 
Advertiser. 


Just published, 5s, cloth, or 5s 6d, extra gilt and gilt 

edges. 

The BRAEMAR HIGHLANDS ; their 
Tales, Traditions, and History. By ELIzApeTu 
TAYLOR. 

“We do not know that it is possible, but if it is so, 
perhaps Elizabeth Taylor's volume may still further 
popularize the ‘Braemar Highlands’ with that ever 
increasing multitude who go out from the great cities 
in search of something strange, if not new,—smokeless 
air, blue sky, alpine sublimity; the loveliness of lake 
or of river scenery. They will, at least, get some hints 
of what they may expect to see in Braemar, should 
they resolve to penetrate the fine savagery of its soli- 
tudes, its wildering glens or dominating peaks.”"—The 
London Review. 

“ As the writer comes down to later times, her pic- 
tures of a state of society in which the tribal and feudal 
systems began to be mingled in contrast with modern 
civilization are very curious and attractive. The book 
deserves great praise for its exactness, fullness, and 
unpretending instructiveness."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Just published, handsomely bound, price 5s. 
The YOUNG SHETLANDER, or, 
Shadow over the Sunshine; being Life and Letters 
of Thomas Edmondston, naturalist on board H.M.S. 
Herald. Edited by his MoTHER. 

“The story of ‘The Young Shetlander,’ which is 
lovingly told by his mother, is brief, but fine—a rare 
instance of precocious genius not spoiled by forcing, 
but preserved on a basis of good health by that kind of 
country life which is provocative rather of physical 
than of intellectual activity. Of the earlier years of 
her boy, Mrs, Edmondston spe :ks lovingly, but wisely; 
of his latter years, she as wisely lets the letters from 
and to her son tell his interesting story, which is alto- 
gether beautiful, and in the end inexpressibly sad."— 
The London Review. 


Published by WILLIAM P. Niwmo, Edinburgh. Sold 
by SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London, and all Book- 
sellers. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 64. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
N ALVERN COLLEGE— 
5 The second term will commence on Friday, 
April 30, 





M ALVERN COLLEGE— 
i President and Visitor, the Lord Bisuor of 
WORCESTER. 

Head Master, the Rev. ArTrHur FAbRR, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

Full information on application to Henry Aldrich, 
Esq., the Secretary. 


wit OPEN MONDAY NEXT, 

APRIL 26.—The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PALNTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, at their (iallery, 5 Pall Mall East. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 





{@RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 

The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
| PICTURES, the contributions of artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, I3 NOW OPEN. Admiss‘on, Is. 
i Catalogue, 6d. 
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NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published. 


DOUBLES 


AN D 


Quits. 


By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART, late Captain, 92nd Highlanders. 


With Twelve Llustraiions by Sylvestris, 


in Two Volumes post 8vo, price 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Ediuburgh and London. 





On Saturday next, will be published. 


MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., 


PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


By Professor VEITCH, of the University of Glasgow. 


8yo, with a Portrait, price 18s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ATLASES 

BY 
KEITH JONNSTON, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


ALEX. 


“The latest information presented to us in the most 
attractive form.”—TZimes, 

“The ample illustrations of recent discovery and of 
the great groups of dependencies on the British Crown 
render Dr. Johnston's the best of ail Atlases for English 
use.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“He has given us in a portable form geography 
posted to the latest discovery aud the last re volution. 
—Saturday Review. 

i. 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, pric 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS, 
With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
Names of Places contained in the Atlas, 
SPECIA| IAL PERMISSION TO 
MAJESTY 


e £5 Ls 6d, 


DEDICATED = a 


2. 
In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price £2 12s 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY 
COLOURED, WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


DEDICATED pod PERMISSION TO H.R.H, THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, ‘Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





y. C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME. 
Cloth, 5s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster row. 
MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL'S POETICAL TALE. 
In a few days, feap. Svo, 5s. 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUINS OF MANY 
LANDS,” “ PLEASURE,” &c. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, Piccadilly. 





NHEAP BOOK S.—Notice—The 
UNITED LIBRARIES’ CLEARANCE LIST, 
containing more than 1,200 popular books at auction 
prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded on applica- 
tion. 
The United Libraries, Booth’s, Churton's, Hodgson’s, 
and Saunders and Otley’s, 507 Regent street, near the 
Polytechnic. 


72 UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 

Regent street, W. Subscriptions from one 
guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. 
All the best new books, English, French, and German, 
immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with lists 
of new publications, gratis and post free. A clearance 
catalogue of surplus books, offered for sale at greatly 
reduced prices, may alse be had free, on application. 

Booth’s, Churton’s, Hodgson’s, and Saunders and 
Otley’s United Libraries, 307 Regent street, near the 
Polytechnic, 








Now ready, price 5s, in cloth. 
5 leg POEMS of LUDWIG UHLAND. 
Translated by WILLIAM COLLETT SANDARS. With 
a Biographical Sketch of the Poet. 
A few subscribers’ copies on toned paper may still be 
had, price 6s 6c 


WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 











WORKS 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.G.S., &e. 


“Few of our handbooks of popular science can be 
said to have greater or more decisive merit than those 
of Mr. Page on geology and paleontology, They are 
clear and vigorous in style, they never oppress the 
reader with a pedantic display of learning, nor over- 
whelm him with a pompous and superfluous termi- 
nology; and they have the happy art of taking him 
straightway to the face of nature herself, instead of 
leading him by the tortuous and bewildering paths of 
technical system and = artificial classitication.”— 
Saturday Review. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOX of 
GEOLOGY. With Engravings on Wood and 
Glossarial Index. Eighth Edition, 2s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. With Engrav- 
ings and Glossary of Scientifle Terms. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 7s 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps 
and Illustrations. ‘Third Edition. 2s, 


ADVANCED TEZT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. 5s, 
“A thoroughly good text-book of physical geo- 
graphy." —Saturday Revier, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
A Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and Pale- 
ontology. Second Edition, containing several new 
chapters. Price 6s. 

“This is one of the best of Mr, Page’s many good 
hooks.” —Geologica!l Magazine. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS, GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Second Edition, enlarged. 7s 6d. 


The PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the 
GLOBE. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

In the press, 

CHIPS and CHAPTERS. A Book for 
Amateurs and Young Geologists. 

VILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





qT! hird Edition, in 1 vol. crown Syo, price 6s, 
wt ERMONS by the Rev. JOHN KER, 
7 of Glasgow. 
“This is a very remarkable volume of sermons.”"— 
Contemporary Review. 
EpMONSTON and DougLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
ia the GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
Edinburgh. 
London. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 





S 


WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The LAST DAY of 
OUR LORD'S PASSION.” 
7 PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. 
2. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
3. The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION. 
4. The EARLIE J Tuan of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EART 
5. The MINISTRY a GALILEE. 
6. The CLOSE of the MINISTRY. 
EpMonston and DoveLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


(/n the press. 


S 


Now ready, with Photographic Portrait of the Author, 
Svo cloth, price 10s 6d. 
T= WORD; or Universal Redemp- 
tion and Salvation. A Perfectly Scriptural and 
Evangelical Work. By Professor GEORGE M. DE LA 
Voys, formerly of Addiscombe. 
WHITTAKER and Oo., Ave Maria lane. 








———.., 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Portrait, 15s, 


THE LIFE OF ROSSINI, 


By H. SCUCTHERLAND Epwanrps. 


Horst and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle, 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 yols. 


Madame Silva's Secret. By Mrs, 


Er“oarT. 3 vols. 


Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By 
Mrs. Durrvus HARDY. 3 vols. 
“ An exceptionally good novel. Nobly planned, finely 
finished, and richly charged with poetry and humonr.” 
—Athenwum. 


Erick Thorburn. 3 vols, 


“We strongly recommend this book. It is & good, 
manly, well-writton novel.”— 7elegraph. 


Trials of an Heiress. 
« This novel is very readable.”"—Saturday Review, 


Hon. Mrs. GirrorD, 3 vols. 
Hvnst and BLAckstt, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


T NE JESUS of HISTORY. 
“This is Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth of 


Galilee.” 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
Fs LOW and CO.’S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouvcements—and Literary Informa- 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Ye ar ou receipt of 12 stamps. 


Hipeper EIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 

and CQO. having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CO, 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 153 Fleet street. 








: hea QU A RTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 252, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
1. RASSAM'S ABYSSINIA. 
. MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 
. GEOLOGICAL CLIMATES and ORIGIN of 


SPECIES, 
4, COST ot PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


“wr 


2 ED{ Bea 
2 TRAVELS in ilk 
8 RELIGIOU~s WARS in “FRANCE. 
9, ALMS of MODERN MEDICINE. 
10, IRISH CHURCH BILL, 
JOHN Mvurray, Albemarle street. 





LIDS om 
3° 
= 
ws 
= 
ld 
= 


Ready on Wednesday next, the 25th inst. 
5 ines TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
r MAY. Price ls. 
CONTENTS 

1. RED AS A ROSE Is SHE. By the Author of 
“Cometh Up as a F lower. 

2. BONNY MAY. By « The [rish Whiskey-Drinker.” 

3. POETRY of the PE RIOD—Mr. TENNYSON. 

4. MLLE. EU PHI SINE’S THU RSDAYS. By the 
Author of * Kitty.’ 

5. LOVE'S FITS and FE ty 

6. WHY I AM A BACHELOR. 

7. ADVENTURES in the MALAYAN ARCHI- 
PELAGO, 

8. MISS DUNDAS. 

9. CUPID'S GAZETTE 

10. SUSAN FIEL DING. 
Laurence, Yeoman,” * 
iinuation.) 
RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


(Pe GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


eons 


By the Author of “Steven 
Archie Lovell,” &c. (Con- 





MAY. Price ls. 
CONTENTS. 
BY ORDER of the KING. A Romance of English 
History. By Victor Hugo. (Illustrated.) 
Preliminary Chapter—Ursus. 
Another Preliininary Chapter—The Comprachicos, 
Book THE Frest.—Night not so Black as Man. 
Chap. 1. Portland Bill. 
. Left Alone. 
MAY-DA 
ABBOT SFORD NOTANDA. 
his Factor. 
The WIT and WISDOM of BIDPAI. 
Fables. (Illustrated.) 
WEARY 
CHRIS fOPHE RKENRICK. His Life and Adventures. 
TALES from the OLD DRAMATISTS. No.IIL The 
Black Horse—Showing how a Lady may be Married 
by Chance, yet Happily. 
NOTES and INCIDENTS. (Ilustrated.) 
CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN. 
OBITUARY MitMOIRS. 
Brapui rY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, EC. 


scnsane ape r ry wh 
HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT? An immediate answer to » the inquiry, 
and a Specimen Bi ‘ypes, with information fot 
Authors, may be ol btai n 4, on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 


Sir Walter Scott and 
No. IL His 
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This day is published, No. XXIL, for MAY, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
An Illustrated Monthly, price 1s. 
Noticz.—TWO SERIAL NOVELS commence in the APRIL NUMBER. 
1, GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs, Henry Woop, Author 


of “ East Lynne,” &. 


9, AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of “ George Geith of Fon Court.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From Published 
and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols, Svo, 
ROME and VENICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 
in 1866-7. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 8vo, [Ready this diy. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, F.R.GS., &. In 2 vols. Svo, with 
Maps and Illustrations. 30s. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BREAKING a BUTTERFLY;; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” &e. 3 vols. 


The GIRL HE MARRIED: a New Novel. By James 


Grant, Author of * The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. 
STRETTON : a Novel. By Henry Kincstey, Author 
of * Ravenshoe,” * Geoffry Hamlyn,” &e. [Just ready. 
FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of * Denis Donne,” &e, 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 


3 vols, 
By Annie Tuomas 


3 vols. [ Jus! ready. 


In 3 vols. 
[This day. 


By Wittram Brack, 


[Second Edition, tis day. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. 

“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation 
of character."—Suturday Review. 
HOME from INDIA. 

In 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


FOUND DEAD. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


A Novel. By Joun Pomeroy. 


[You ready. 





Now ready, in royal Syo, price 5s, with 47 Illustrations. 
HE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in Cooking Operations, 
with an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford, and his Economical Systems, 
and Numerous Practical Suggestions adapte d for Domestic Use. 
By Freperick Epwarps, Jun, 

“This is an exceedingly useful treatise on an important domestic subject..—Army 
and Navy Garette. 

“A really valuable and most suggestive.work.”—J’ress and St. James's Chronicle. 

By the same Author. 

The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the Utilization 
of Waste Heat from Open Fire-Places. In royal 8vo, with 107 Illustrations, price 
10s 6d. 

SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and Prevention. 
revised, in royal Svo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 

The publication of the Third and Enlarged Edition of Mr. Edwards’ “* DOMESTIC 
FIRE-PLACES " is postponed till the Autumn. 

London: LONGMANS, GRBEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Fifth Edition, 





ONDON ARCHITECTURE.—The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains View of New Buildings in Mark lane— 
Illustrative Sections and Plan of Holborn Viaduct, with descripjive perticulars— 
Compensation for Houses and Land—Rotherham Hospital Competition—Water 
Analysis—the Status of the Architectural Profession—and other papers. 1 York 
street, Covent Garden, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


P URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 

j 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 

LIGHT BORDEATX...... per dozen, 24s.| FINE BORDEAUX.........per dozen, 36s, 
An excelient Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


© OGNAC BRANDY, 45s; Fine Quality, 


Very Choice Old, 75s per dozen. 





o4s ; 





E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application. 


NOTICE.—A NEW STORY by the Author 
of “JOHN HWALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” entitled “A 
BRAVE LADY, commences in the May Nunber of 
MACMILLANS MAGAZINE, and will be 
Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 115, for MAY. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 


man.” Prologue, 


2. “On SLEEP.” 


continued 





LEEP.” By FR. S. 
3. “CAN a CATHOLIC PRIEST CONTRACT MATRIMONY?” 
By Mr. Henry Wreford. 


4. Mr. KARL BLIND on “RUSSIA and the EAST.” 
STELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters XXL—XXII. 
. Mr. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM'’S “The FIELDS in MAY.” 
- “A WORD on the DRAMA in ENGLAND and FRANCE.” 


By R. W. C. 





oO} 


“LECKY’s ‘ WISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS.’” 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


x 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


No, 115 (for MAY) will ba published on TITURSDAY, the 29th inst., price 1s, 
with Two Ulustrations, 
Satu, Ever, and Co,, 15 Waterloo place. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HI§ PLACE, 


In the “‘ CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” Monthly. 


Saitn, Evver, and Co,, 15 Waterloo place. 


‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIES LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 


Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 
Postage free on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City ODico—4 King street, Cheapside. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
° NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








Nearly all the newly-published Books advertised in this day's “ Spectator” 
are in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Lhe best forthcoming Books wiil a'so be added to the Library, when ready, 
in numbers proportioned to the anticipated demand. REVISED LISTS 
of the principal BOOKS lately added, and CATALOGUES of SUR- 
PLUS COPIES withdrawn Jor Sale, at greatly reduced prices, ave now 
ready, and will be Jonwarded, postage Jree, on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Oflice—4 King street, Cheapside. 


CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 





No.1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. Rosewood, 70 
Guineas ; Waluut, 75 Guineas, 

No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 
100 Guineas. 

No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 feet long. 
Walnut, 130 Guineas, 

No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. 
Walnut, 175 Guineas. 

London: 207 Regent strect ; 43 Moorgate street. Brighton: Weststreet. Dublin: 
Westmoreland street. Belfast: High street. 


Rosewood, 110 Guineas ; 


Rosewood, 150 Guineas ; 











Just published, crown S8vo, price 7s 6d. 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


| LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS—NEW VOLUMES. 
Now ready, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, Portrait, cloth, 88; large 





LATO'S MENO; a Dialogue on the 

Nature and Meaning of Education, translated 

from the Greek, with Explanatory Notes and Introduc- 

tion; and a Preliminary Essay on the Moral Education 

of the Greeks, by R, W. MacKay, M.A., author of “ The 
Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,” &c. 
Also, lately, crown 8vo, price 5s. 

PLATO'S SOPHISTES ; a Dialogue on True 
4nd False Teaching. Translated, with Notes, and an 
Introduction on Ancient and Modern Sophistry. By 
R. W. Mackay, M.A. 

WULIAMs and NorGAtr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 76, cloth, 38 6d. 

HE GOLDEN FLEECE: a Heroi- 
Comic Poem. By It ERRANTE. 

London: E. TRuELOVE, 256 High Holborn. 





fee its Pleasures, its Trials, 
and Responsibilities ; being Counsels for Pupil- 
Teachers, Governesses, and others engaged in the 
Instrnetion of the Young. Selected and reprinted 
from the Twenty-First Edition of » Principles of Teach- 
ing, or the Normal Schoo! Manual, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


| 
So Se | 
Price 38; free by post, 3s 2d. | 
QM OKING FIRES: their Cause 
kK) and Cure. By the Rev. ALEX. COLVIN AINSLIE, 
M.A., Vicar of Corfe, Somerset. | 

“ This is a very clever little book, and it should be 
studied by every one who suffers from smoke.”— | 
Athenwum, 

* Those who are pestered with the nuisance should 
consult this book, in which they will not fail to tinda 
remedy."—Mechanic's Magazine, 

London : LoNGMANS and Co. Taunton: F. May, 


paper, 2 vols, crown Syvo, Lda, 
T ESPERIDES, the POEMS and 
OTHER REMAINS of ROBERT HERRICK. 
Now first collected and edited by W. Canew Hazuirr. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho square. 


Mr. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
if ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. Py SAMveL SHarre, 
Autbor of * The History of Egypt,” &c. 
London: J. Russe. Swit, 36 Soho square. 


—— Just published, price 3s, by post, 3a 4d. 
R. PATTISON on CANCER and 
‘ TUMOURS: with CASES of Permanent Cure, 
London J. Keens, 74 New Bond street, W. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Five YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTER- 


HOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Autobiography. 


By a RELIGIovus. Post 8yo. (On Saturday next, 


_ 


(TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 
and BASHAN, neluding Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz, and a Visit to 
Ararat and Tabriz. By D. W. FRESHFIELD. Square crown 8yo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, [Yearly ready. 





(CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 


JostAH GILBERT, one of the Authors of “ The Dolomite Mountains.” Medium 
8yo, with numerous Illustrations, and a Facsimile of Titian’s Original Design for 
his picture of the Battle of Cadore. (Yearly ready. 





By Jean INGELow. 


[Nearly ready. 


M2 PSA the FAIRY. 


Feap. 8yo, with Eight Illustrations. 


A HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


: AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lscky, M.A, 2 vols. 
vO, 283. 





ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 

HUMAN MIND. By JAMES MILL. A New Edition, with Notes by Alexander 

Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


N PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 
ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 


Topp. 2 yols. 8vo, £1 17s. 
*,* Separately :—Vol. I., price 168; Vol. IL, price 21s. 





MC ULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 

MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, revised 
throughout and corrected to the Present Time, Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, price 63s, 
cloth; or 70s, strongly half-bound in russia, (Yearly ready. 





HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. MERLE 
D’Aupiang, D.D., Author of “History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth 


Century,” &c. 


Vous. I. and IL, GENEVA and FRANCE, from Calvin’s 
Birth, A.D. 1509, to A.D, 1536, including the History of the Reformation in France. 
2 vols. 8yo, 288, 


Vor. [II., FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, and GENEVA. 12s. 


Vor. IV., ENGLAND, GENEVA, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
and ITALY. 16s. 


Vor. V., ENGLAND, GENEVA, and FERRARA. 16s. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 


ENGLAND. Drawn from a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles, 


by THOMAS COBBE, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


HESTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARDIII. By WriurAM LONGMAN. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcuts, 2 vols, 8yo, 28s, 





THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


or, Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, 
and Islington. By WILLIAM Howitt. With 40 Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
Square crown 8yo, 21s, 


(THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Descrip- 

tion of Manand Natnre in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By 
Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG. With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts. 8vo, 
21s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





RED AS A ROSE 
THE NEW SERIAL, ’ 
BY THE VERY POPULAR AUTHOR OF 


“COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” 
WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE MAY NUMBER or 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
*,* Early Orders should be given to the various Booksellers, i 
the’expected large demand, and to prevent disappointment. nna 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


THE POPULAR NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. 
CUT ADRIFT, 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Author of the “ Tangled Skein,” 
Is ready at all the Libraries. 


THE READING NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of °52 to °55. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. (Second Edition.) 
“ Had the author of ‘ Breezie Langton’ omitted his name from the title- 

should unhesitatingly have credited Mr. Whyte-Melville with his Pee gS 
force and truth of the hunting and racing sketches, the lively chat of the club and 
the barracks, the pleasant flirting scenes, and the general tone of good society all 
carry us back far beyond the days of the extravagant ‘ White Rose’ to those of 
‘Kate Coventry’ and * Digby Grand.’"—Saturday Review. 


THE RIVALS: or, Love and War. 


By the AUTHOR of “NODDEBO PARSONAGE.” 
3 vols, 








“ The picture of the various battle-flelds of the Danish war of 1848-1850 is given 
with very great literary skill and effect. As a story of certain leadiug features of 
the war the tale is one of great power.” —Spectator. 


THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 


By Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of * Nelly Brooke,” “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 
2 vols. 
‘Miss Marryat’s latest novels we call her best.”—Athenwwn. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





JOANNES COLETUS SUPER OPERA DIONYSII. 


Ready this day, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 


TWO TREATISES on the HIERARCHIES 
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St. Paul's. Now first published, with a Translation, Introdue- 
tion, and Notes, by J. H. Lupron, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 
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The LIFE of PIZARRO: with some Account 
of His Associates in the Conquest of Peru. By ARTHUR 
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YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. AtFrep Garry, 
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POEMS. 


BY J. B SELKIBK. 














“ Mr. Selkirk’s Poems are characterized | 


by many excellent qualities. A certain 
high tone of feeling pervadesthem, We 
wish we had room to quote some stanzas 
from ‘A Debt of Honour.’ ”"— Westminster 
Revie. 

“Writers of poems seldom put their 
best foot foremost—that is, if we are to 
suppose that the poems first printed are 
intended to give a favourable specimen 
of the whole. Mr. Selkirk has fallen in 
with the prevailing mythological fashion, 
and gives the place of honour to some 
studies in this manner which are very 
moderately successful. Where he deals 
with simpler modes of emotion he is 
sometimes highly successful. Thisstanza 
from ‘A Song’ will speak for itself...... 
The sonnets contain truly felt and truly 
reasoned thoughts in a manly, living 
style."—VPall Mall Gazette. 

“The sonnets are by no means fortu- 
nate : they fail both in force and in work- 
manship. There are some graceful and 


suggestive poems inthe volume. The two 
poems called ‘ The Valley of the Shadow 
and‘ Plaited Thorns’ are both striking."— 
Athenxum, 

“Mr. Selkirk has in good measure the 
spirit of the poet. His poems are touched 
with occasional thrills of tenderness and 
sweetness which make them very plea- 
sant to read ..... Can express himself on 
the subject of love with something like 
the voice of passion.”—London Review. 

“Highly poetical and imaginative; 
finished with great care, and displaying 
a rich, ornate diction, Few poets of the 
| present day could excel such verses 95 
those on ‘The Campanile and Bells of 
Florence.’ "—/Jnverness Courier. 

“ Very sweet and melodious, and richly 
dyed with the colours which only @ 
| teeming imagination could commaud."— 

Scotsman, a 
“We do not know who Mr. Selkirk is, 
| but we hope he is a Scotchman, for the 
| poems are very good."—Datly Review. 
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